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THE WINNIPEG CONFERENCE 
IMPORTANT conferences tend to be 
remembered according to the place 
where they meet—Teheran, Dum- 
barton Oaks, San Francisco. One 
of the most important gatherings in 
the history of Canadian adult edu- 
cation took place during the last few 
days of May. It will no doubt be 
known henceforth as the Winnipeg 
Conference. 

This month a large part of Foop 
For THouGHT is devoted to high- 
lights and sidelights from the con- 
was called by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, and planned jointly by repre- 
sentatives from the National Film 
Soard, Citizens’ Forum, and Farm 
Forum. Delegates attended from 
the Wartime Information Board, the 
Canadian Library Council, Pro- 

incial Departments of Education, 
Departments of Agriculture, and 
many voluntary groups. 

We have not attempted to bring 
you a play-by-play description of the 
proceedings. This would be of little 
general interest. Mr. Grierson’s 
speech and Mr. Macdonald’s paper 
stand on their own merits. The out- 
line of topics, or “areas of interest,” 
on which these major adult edu- 
cation agencies will base their pro- 


ference. It 


EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


grams for the next year, is important. 
Many of our readers will participate 
in these programs. Many voluntary 
groups may gear their own activi- 
ties to this outline. The reports 
from Citizens’ Forum, Farm Forum 
and the Film Board give an impres- 
sive picture of wartime achievement. 

This much of the conference we 
pass on to our readers. It is im- 
possible to recreate the atmosphere 
—the touches of humour, the spurts 
of heated debate, the exchange of 
views in halls and hotel rooms. Per- 
haps it is sufficient to say that this 
was a hard-working good-humoured 
conference. Delegates left with a 
feeling that they had embarked on 
a mew experiment in cooperation. 
They came away convinced that they 
could work together more closely 
than before to provide education in 
citizenship which would help the 
Canadian people win the peace. 
OBJECTIVES 

As he opened the conference on 
behalf of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, Dr. E. A. 
Corbett set the objectives in these 
terms: “It is right and proper that 
we should meet for the purpose of 
planning our work together in order 
that we may better serve the Ca- 





nadian people in the difficult days 
That is what this con- 
ference is for. In the next few days 
we hope to discover how to co- 
operate more effectively at the com- 
munity and national levels. 

“It is apparent that the Federal 
Government, with its new social 
security legislation, its Family Al- 
lowances, its reconstruction and re- 
habilitation plans, its continued war- 
time controls, is going to deal more 
directly with communities and in- 
dividuals than ever before. If in this 
age of planning and controls at 
the centre we are to avoid petty 
bureaucracies in the local field, the 
emphasis must be placed more and 
more on citizenship participation, 
and voluntary responsibility must be 
fostered and, when necessary fi- 
nanced by governments. 

“If here at this conference we can 
work out a cooperative program in- 
dependent enough to commend itself 
as a system of communications to the 
governments and people of Canada, 
we can lay the foundations of an 
adequate adult education program 
for Canada, and one that will guar- 
antee democratic thought and action. 

“If we are going to do that we 


ahead. 


shall have to give up our habits of 
sectional thinking for the time being 
and try to think of the nation. We 
shall have to take into our thinking 
and planning the interests of more 
organizations and societies than are 


represented here. We shall have 


to subdue for a few days our very 
natural and worthy ardour, each for 


his own job, and try to realize how 
much better each job would be if 
its program were carried out as 
part of a national cooperative pro- 
gram. That national program, as 
I see it, must concern itself with 
certain generally accepted national 
objectives, with certain principles 
and policies which must be defined 
and positively promoted in the inter- 
ests of human progress. Starting 
with our knowledge of community 
needs, we ‘must work out a national 
pattern within which we can all 
work towards clearly defined nat- 
ional objectives.” 


RESULTS 

The conference achieved in large 
measure the objectives Dr. Corbett 
placed before it. A “national pat- 
tern” was outlined, within which 
the different agencies agreed to 
work out their specific programs for 
the coming year. In _ addition, 
machinery was designed to carry 
further the coordination 
at the conference. 

The Canadian Association for 
Adult Education was requested to 
set up a national cooperating com- 
mittee, to assist in integrating the 


initiated 





Cover Picture 


In Canada conferences lay plans, 
mobilize people for action. The 
liveliest part of the proceedings 
are the plenary sessions, when 
Speakers from the floor have 
their say. This typical con- 
ference scene was photographed 
by the National Film Board. 














adult education work which is being 
carried on by the National Film 
Board, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, the Wartime Infor- 
mation Board, and the two Forum 
This committee should 
facilitate the work of these agencies 
in national program planning, and 
in community organization, so that 
the information resources of each 
shall be available to all workers in 
all fields. 

Cooperation must be forwarded 
not only on the national level, but 
also provincially and locally. Pro- 
vincial educational agencies were 
urged to integrate these national 
programs into their own educational 
life. All adult education workers in 
a community should encourage the 
greatest possible coordination be- 
tween various community organi- 
zations (if possible through the for- 
mation of a community council), and 
should assist in establishing one 
central clearing house in the com- 
munity for adult education materials 
and services. 


pre grams. 


These were the most important 


conclusions. Two other resolutions 
should be added as footnotes. The 
conference expressed concern that 
labour should be included in adult 
education programs. The CAAE 
was urged to recognize that one of 
its prime responsibilities in the post- 
war period is to prepare programs 
that will bring about the cooperation 
of organized labour in the adult edu- 
cation movement. In_ particular, 
failing the restoration of National 


Labour Forum, ample provision 
should be made in Citizens’ Forum 
and Farm Forum for the inclusion 
of a reasonable amount of time and 
topics relating to labour, to be dealt 
with by representative and quali- 
fied trade unionists. 

Members of the conference, in a 
formal resolution, requested the 
CAAE to examine the possibility of 
the closest correlation 
English and French 
cational programs. 

In between speeches, resolutions, 
and discussion of topics, Citizens’ 
Forum, Farm Forum and National 
Film Board delegates spent many 
sessions working out practical plans 
for their own program and organi- 
zation. When the conference mem- 
bers assembled the final night to 
hear Mr. Ernest Bushnell of the 
CBC speak on the role of radio in 
wartime, they affirmed with him the 
responsibility and opportunity facing 
adult education today. 

The results of the conference will 
become concrete as the organization 
begin to mould their separate plans 
for the coming year. 


between 
adult edu- 


J.H.M. 
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® John Grierson advocates a new kind of 
education for the new age in which we live. 
Here are highlights from his Winnipeg speech. 


Education in a Technological Age 


By John Grierson 


WE have just finished the first stage 
of a brutal war and are entering 
upon a phase of rehabilitation and 


reconstruction involving not only 


our own country but every country 
in the world. This new phase calls 
for the very highest order of heart 
and mind, and writers and teachers 
of every kind and in every medium 
have at this moment a crucial con- 
tribution to make to the progress of 
mankind. .. . 

The wars of 1914 and of 1939 are 
only vicious episodes in a much 
longer and continuing struggle in 
which under-privileged nations and 
under-privileged races and classes 
have fought desperately for a share 
of the world’s goods and the decen- 
cies of life... . 

So far from the present moment 
in history representing a reason for 
let-up and relaxation, it is of all 
moments in our generation the most 
testing one. The issue was not so 
sharply drawn after the last war, 
for the peoples then had not so 
widely revolted and the challenge to 
new ways of thinking was not so 


desperate. But then, too, we had an 
opportunity to give a new deal to 
common people the world over. We 
of the rich and powerful and s- 
called enlightened western democ- 
racies did not do it, and the chaos 
of today is the measure of our 


failure. a 


In a country like Canada, edu- 
cation has an especial dilemma 
Canada is rich in its potential and 
an advanced participant in the tech- 
nological revolution, with its own 
great share of industrial power and 
capacity. It is a wealthy nation 
which might all too easily settle 
down to enjoy its special privilege 

. . We stand in the iron triangle of 
power between three great nations, 
and we would be the first to lose all 
power of choice if there were a clash, 
such as I have suggested, regarding 
the leadership of the great forces 
now loose in the world, and regar¢- 
ing the precedence to be given to 
economic and political freedom. 


* * * 


We ought to be clear from the first 





that we are not just concerned with 
mobilizing new techniques for the 
teaching of the same old things. 
Here we have exciting new media 
made available in our day to the pro- 
cess of instruction—the radio, the 
film, the exhibition, the dramatized 
newspaper story, and so on. If it 
were just a matter of teaching more 
quickly the known laws of arith- 
metic, the known laws of grammar 
and the known laws of medicine and 
s science, I suppose we could sit 
around and plan the effective use of 
these new media right away. It 
would be no trouble at all... . 

I will go further still and say that 
education’s problem today is not 
even the conveying of knowledge. 
The spate of knowledge conveyed 
daily by the various forces of edu- 
cation, inside and outside the schools 
and universities—and, of course, I 
include the newspapers, the radio 
and the film—is nothing short of 
colossal, and considering the mass of 
it and the complexity of it, it is 
astonishingly well conveyed by an 
army of observers, analysts and 
mechanics who have developed very 
difficult skills in the matter of world 
observation. 

The problem of education today 
is not one of techniques or of visual 
aids or aural aids or of any other 
aids. These represent specific spe- 
ciie improvements in the teaching 
of known areas of knowledge and 
very important they are, but they do 
not go to the heart of the matter. ... 

In my view, the basic problem of 


education lies not so much in the 
acquisition of literacy or knowledge 
of skills, as in the pattern of civic 
appreciation, civic faith and civic 
duty which goes with them. They 
mean nothing—literacy, knowledge 
or skill, the whole lot of them—if 
they do not make for order in the 
world, and today they quite obvi- 
ously do not. Where I think we 


have failed is that we have not suffi- 
ciently realized the implications of 
the change which the technological 
revolution has brought upon us. The 
objective nature of that new society 
we understand well enough but not 
its subjective implications. .. . 


We have become more and more 
citizens of a community which we 
do not adequately see. The knob of 
a wireless set switches in the voices 
and opinions and aspirations of our 
fellow men all over the globe, but not 
without the thought and work of 
thousands of people like ourselves, 
which we have not yet the habit of 
realizing. ... 

Sleeping or waking, we are all 
concerned each day in an inter- 
dependency, one with another, which 





JOHN GRIERSON, National 
Film Commisioner, gave a stimu- 
lating address to the Winnipeg 
Conference on the opening night. 
We regret that limitations of 
space prevent us from printing 
his speech in full. These extracts 
give you in his own words some 
of the ideas he developed. 
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JOHN GRIERSON 


in fact makes us each our brother’s 
servant and our brother’s keeper. 


This is the fact of modern society, 
whatever mediaeval theories of self- 
subsistence operating in the name of 
art or operating in the name of re- 


ligion may try to tell you. This is 
the fact of modern society, yet we 
are slow to adopt the habits of 
thought which must necessarily go 
with inter-dependency if we are to 
control the forces which we our- 
selves have released. We operate 
in a new world, but are not yet pos- 
sessed of it. We have given our- 
selves a new kind of society, but 
have not yet given ourselves the new 
kind of imagination or the new con- 
ception of citizenship which make it 
tolerable... . 

We have given away our capacity 
for self-sufficiency, but still want to 


6 


be free individuals, so called—free 
to go our own gait and let the dey; 
take the hindmost. Now, when we 
ought more than at any time in his. 
tory to be talking most about respon. 
sibility and disciplines and duties 
we are talking most about freedom 
from controls and freedom from 
restraints, even when they are only 
our own necessary self-controls and 
self-restraints ; and this is the most 
paradoxical fact of our time. I think 
it is no wonder that we are full of 
frustrations and physical neuroses of 
one kind or another, for we are, in 
fact, in the process of trying to eat 
our cake and have it too; enjoying 
the inter-dependence but still de- 
manding the privilege of indepen- 
dence. But this in turn places a 
great burden and a great creative 
responsibility on education, if we are 
dealing, as I think we are, with the 
intangibles that affect the imagina- 
tions of men and determine their 
will. It is no longer a problem of 
known areas of knowledge simpl) 
and directly communicated. It isa 
question of the images that direct 
men’s vision and determine their 
loyalties, and we are concerned not 
only with the conscious processes of 
the mind, but with the subconscious 
ones which insensibly govern the 
pattern of men’s attention and the 
manner of their action. . . . 

I suggest, in fact, that the crisis 
in education today lies in the realm 
of the imaginative training for mod- 
ern citizenship and not anywhere 


else. I think we owe ourselves, % 





H. G. Wells once before observed, 
a thorough spring-cleaning, not of 
the facts we teach, nor of the tech- 
niques with which we teach them, 
but of the images and patterns of 
belief in which these facts 


framed. ... 


are 


The key to this new dispensation 
may well be our use of the two words 
corporate and co-operative. They 
represent, it is possible, a new 
species of measurement and perspec- 
tive and therefore a new species of 
power and thought and habit... . 


** * 


Educators have lived too much 
unto themselves, as though theirs 
were a highly specialized, unique and 
exclusive calling. In the tech- 


nological world, education is every- 


one’s business for the simple reason 
that the exchange of information is 
necessary to every administrative 
operation whatsoever. . . 
Education today lies wherever the 
images and the patterns of thought 
necessary to a technological world 
are communicated to the people, and 
it does not greatly matter from 
whence they come so long as they 
serve the understanding and appre- 
ciation of the modern world and the 
habits of thought which alone can 
bring it to order. As I see it, it 
may be one of education’s first duties 
to recognize that it has many allies, 
and it will be an important matter of 
enquiry where these allies lie and 
what may reasonably be expected of 
them. They will not all be wearing 


caps and gowns, nor even stuffed 
«+ « 


* * * 


Here finally I come to what I re- 
gard as the most important develop- 
ment for education and the most 
powerful influence on both the 
theory and the practice of the future. 
One of the results of isolating edu- 
cation from the facts of life has been 
to leave the real influence over men’s 
minds in the hands of the news- 
paper men, film men, radio men and 
advertising men, who have no licence 
to teach. But there is another set 
of forces outside the ranks of pro- 
fessional education which, in con- 
trast, enjoy the very highest licence 
to secure the understanding of the 
citizenry. These are the forces of 
government, federal and provincial, 
concerned with the planning and 
administration of this very tech- 
nological society which has now so 
deeply to be understood : the depart- 
ments of labour and industry, health 
and agriculture, commerce, recon- 
struction and all the rest of them. 
They have these responsibilities of 
planning and administering the tech- 
nological society, and by that highest 
of authorities which is the will of 
the people ; and part of their bargain 
with the people is that they shall 
have the co-operation necessary to 
effective planning and effective ad- 
ministration. There is not one of 
these responsibilities that does not 
reach into the realms of education, 





and of necessity, if, in fact, co- 
operation is to be secured. .. . 

More than any other influence, it 
is government, federal or provincial 
—and it does not matter whether it 
is right, left, or down the middle— 
it is government which has the 
greatest need and the most imme- 
diate appreciation of an understand- 
ing and imaginative citizenry. The 
newspapers have sometimes talked a 
little loosely and old-fashionedly of 
the danger of government informa- 
tion services to give false accounts 
of stewardship, waylay effective and 
necessary criticism and maintain 
particular parties in power. The 
sharpest watch must always be main- 
tained on this misuse of government 
information, and I bless every news- 
paper criticism which keeps govern- 
ment information to its deeper 
educational duty. On the other 
hand, you cannot give a government 
or a government department—any 
government or government depart- 
ment—the responsibility of modern 
management without giving it the 
power to explain the nature of its 
measures and what consequent duties 
are required of the people in whose 
interests they are framed. The 
parties out of power may deny the 
necessity of such information ser- 
vices, but it is a rock bottom cer- 
tainty that they will not only adopt 
them themselves, but as our society 
complexifies, develop these informa- 
tion services still further... . 


* * * 


Let me say this, that education is 
the most dramatic and unexplored 
subject in the world today, with 
great new stretches of territory and 
achievement lying before it. In spite 
of the brutalities of our time, we 
make great progress, if only because 
the essentials of our world problems 
are borne in more deeply upon us. 
It may be a dispiriting task for many 
of my own age to have to fight the 
battles of the twenties and the thir- 
ties all over again, but fight them 
again we will have to, and this time 
it is just possible that we can come 
through with an understanding be- 
tween peoples and nations: an un- 
derstanding based on an appreciation 
of the common possession we have 
in the powers of science and mass 
production; based also necessarily 
on the common needs and the com- 
mon interests of all men everywhere 
and the Co-operative Imperative 
that attends these needs and these 


interests. Nor is there any country 


that could do more in this process 
than Canada. 


It has a vital young 
generation and not least in the field 
I have been describing, and the 
counsels of this conference will, | 
hope, prove the understanding it 
has of the social and politico-eco- 
nomic relationships of education. 
Above all, Canada is a young coun- 
try with nothing to gain by following 
its elders and nothing to lose by 
courage and experiment. 





p National adult education agencies 
outline major areas of concern, as a 
basis for next year’s program plans. 


Plan For Tomorrow 


Tue final test for a conference is 
not the glow of goodwill it arouses 
among the participants, important 
though that may be. The proof of 
success is clearer vision and more 
effective action. 
It is too soon to tell how success- 
ful the Winnipeg Conference was 
this respect. It promises, how- 
ever, a new stage of coordination in 
education in this country 
the agencies there repre- 
the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, the National 
Film Board, the Wartime Infor- 
mation Board, and a number of vol- 
This much 
was achieved as a beginning: agree- 
ment was reached about the major 
of interest around which all 
> various programs, whatever their 


untary organizations. 


ireas 


medium, could well be built during 

» coming year. 

The outline of topics, which em- 
erged from Winnipeg, is not re- 
garded as a pattern already tailored 
to fit any situation. Rather it is a 
framework which the Film 
Forum, Citizens’ 
‘orum, and other groups will work 


tt 


it programs suitable to their par- 


within 


Board, Farm 
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ticular audiences. The objective is 
to ensure that Canadians receive in- 
formation, reach conclusions, and 
take action on these matters of 
urgent concern. 

No one appeared at Winnipeg 
with a neat list of topics to be rubber 
stamped. Many hours were spent 
in small groups and in plenary ses- 
sions, doing the spade-work. Two 
considerations were kept in mind: 
first, what things the great majority 
of people are likely to be most inter- 
ested in, that is to say, what issues 
are likely to be uppermost in the 
public mind; second what problems 
are of paramount importance to the 
country and are, therefore, matters 
about which citizens should be in- 
formed. The main theme finally 
agreed upon could be summed up 
as Re-establishment, Reconversion, 
and Reconstruction—both 
and international. 
line: 


national 
Here is the out- 


I. International Reconstruction 
Secretaries and organizers re- 
ported great interest in international 
questions which might be considered 
remote from the average citizen. 





People apparently are deeply con- 
cerned about world organization, 
events in Europe, etc. and 
more information about them al- 
though they are not clear what they 
can do to make their influence felt 
and consequently suffer from a feel- 
ing of frustration. There is a simi- 
lar interest in the big questions of 
national policy. 

It was decided that the three im- 
portant areas in international recon- 
struction during the next year are: 

1. Canada and the United Nations 
—with particular emphasis on rela- 


want 


tions between the three big powers 
and Canada’s position in the new de- 
veloping pattern of world organi- 
zation. Relations with the U.S.S.R. 
occupies first place followed by the 
U.S.A. Many groups would like 
discussion about current problems 
such as the Polish question, Greece, 
the Middle East, etc. 

2. Canada and the Pacific War— 
with questions of our military con- 
tribution, political changes and rea- 
lignments, e.g., colonial problems, re- 
lations of China, Russia, U.S.A. and 
Great Britain, economic develop- 
ment of backward areas and the 
potentialities for Canada of trade 
and supply. 

3. Canada’s functional contri- 
bution to or position in world affairs. 


Under this come questions of sup- 
plies to Europe and other devastated 
areas, export and trade agreements, 
credit arangements, United Nations 
Food organization, UNRRA, the 


world trade union organization, and 


the possibility of a world farm 


organization. 


Il. National Reconstruction 

This was organized under two 
headings for the sake of convenience 
—economic, and social and political, 
although obviously many of the po- 
litical factors cut across the questions 
of economic reconversion and re- 
construction. 

(a) Economic— The four major 
points of the government White 
Paper on employment were felt to 
be good points of departure for con- 
sideration of various aspects of re- 
conversion and long-term economic 
reconstruction. 

1. The role of private investment 

in relation to employment. 

2. The role of public investment 
in employment—with specific 
proposals such as: _ regional 
planning for development or 
conservation along lines of 
TVA, low-cost urban housing, 
rural electrification, etc. 
Exports and imports—markets 
for agricultural and other pro- 
ducts, continuance of mutual 
aid, public credit to other 
countries, etc. 

Maintaining a high level of 
consumption—family 
health insurance, 
re-establishment 
unemployment 
such measures discussed 
not simply as a method of en- 


allow- 
ances, pen- 
sions, cred- 
its, insurance, 


and 


suring security but considered 
from the angle of maintaining 





the level of purchasing power 
in the country and the resultant 
effect on the level of employ- 
ment. 
Wartime controls in the trans- 
ition period. 
6. Taxation. 
Social and Political—It was 
felt that certain topics could better be 
sidered 


(b) 


under 
heading, rather than simply in re- 


separately this 


lation to economic reconstruction. 
1 


Dominion-Provincial relations 


and co-operation. There seems 
to be much interest and concern 
here, with special interest in 
the Rowell-Sirois Report, 
labour relations, etc. 

National unity—not 
French-English 


only 
but 
other threats to national unity 


relations 


—race prejudice, regionalism, 
labour relations, etc. 

Health and welfare is likely to 
be a very important question 
Im- 
migration was also considered 
but not felt to be of as much 


during the coming years. 


importance as other questions. 
Re-establishment is so im- 
portant that it was included in a 


separate section. 


Ill. Re-establishment of Veterans 
[t was agreed that primary em- 
phasis should be on re-establishment 
of veterans but that related matters 
of civilian re-establishment could 
the 


be avoided—especially 


question of war-workers and school- 
leaving youth. 
Re-establishment legislation. 
Re-establishment machinery 
and administration. 
Job re-instatement (including 
relations between veterans and 
war workers, role of unions, 
esc...) 
Mutual tolerance between vet- 
erans and civilians. 


IV. 


Re-establishment in the Com- 


munity 
Some of these problems are of 
Are 
communities meeting their respon- 
sibility and how can they be organ- 
ized to do so more effectively ? 


particular community concern. 


1. Housing 

2. Recreation 

3. Community services 
Education 

and 

through 


Co-ordination of social 


educational agencies 
community centres. 
These were agreed to be the 
major areas of interest—the edu- 
cational around which 
specific programs could be planned. 
Nearly all these questions affect both 
town and farm people although they 
should be considered from different 


approaches. 


objectives 


Individual topics for 
broadcasts, bulletins, pamphlets and 
films will have selected and 


planned by the separate committees. 


to be 


J.H.M. 





REHABILITATION 


Servicemen, Take Note! 
By Gordon S. Way 


Like the rest of the Empire and 
Allied world, Canada was unprepar- 
ed to equip and train the men and 
women who volunteered to defend 
the country when war broke out. 
that their task is 
largely completed, Canada leads the 
world in plans to re-establish them 
in civil life as soon as they return. 


However, now 


Planning for their re-establish- 
ment began when the war was very 
young and has continued up to the 
Acts and Orders in Coun- 
cil have been passed and amended 
until to-day Canada has the best 
over-all rehabilitation programme in 
the world. 

Much of this legislation has come 
during the past year or so and, dur- 
ing some of 
the previous legislation has been 
amended in the light of experience 


present. 


the same interval, 


gained in its administration during 
the previous months and years. 
The Post-Discharge Re-establish- 
ment Order has often been referred 
to as the corner-stone of the whole 
rehabilitation programme because it 
permits the Department of Veterans 
Affairs to finance vocational and 
educational 


training, to assist a 


veteran with a sustenance grant 


while he is awaiting returns from 
a private enterprise and to grant him 
a living allowance while he is unem- 
ployed through no fault of his own 
or forced to leave his work for a 
short time through casual illness. It 
also provides for contributions to be 
paid on his behalf to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission for his 
period of service since July 1, 1941, 
after he has worked fifteen weeks 
in insured employment and for cer- 
tain travelling expenses connected 
with official interviews, etc. 

When this Order was originally 
enacted the grants were $9.00 per 
week for a single man and $13.00 
per week for a man and his wife. 

These grants weren’t very gener- 
ous and, in actual practice, it was 
found that veterans preferred to 
accept whatever work their already 
developed abilities could get them 
rather than take training or educa- 
tion to develop to the full their latent 
abilities. 

Accordingly, the Order has been 
amended to bring the rates payable 
up to $60 monthly for a single man 
and $80 per month for a man and 
his wife for those taking training or 
education, and $50 and $70 respec- 





tively for those awaiting returns, 
temporarily incapacitated or unem- 
ployed. In all cases allowances for 
children and other dependents are 
granted on the same scale as allowed 
to servicemen. In addition, these 
grants have been declared free of 
income tax and the rates are the 
same for ex-servicemen or women. 
Also the right to training was ex- 
tended to twelve months after dis- 
charge or the cessation of hostilities 
instead of just twelve months after 
discharge. 

These amendments could be com- 
pared to connecting an _ electric 
motor to a power-line—it is ready 
to do efficiently the iob for which it 
was designed. 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
piece of legislation added to this 
programme during the past year was 
the War Service Grants Act which 
provides for gratuities and a re- 
establishment credit based upon 
length and theatre of service. The 
Basic Gratuity is the same for all 
ranks being $7.50 for each thirty 
days of volunteer service in the 
Western Hemisphere and $15 for 
each thirty days service outside that 


hemisphere. The Supplementary 


Gratuity is the equivalent of seven 
days’ pay and allowances of the rank 


held at discharge for each six 
months of service outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The Re-establish- 
ment Credit is equal to the Basic 
Gratuity. 

The first two gratuities are 


lumped together and paid in monthly 


instalments not exceeding the 
amount of one month’s pay and 
allowances, the first cheque being 
usually received approximately one 
month after discharge. These 
cheques may be spent as the veteran 
wishes. Where the service is 
lengthy they have the effect of pro- 
viding him with a monthly income 
while he is becoming a civilian 
again ; they can provide a substantial 
advance towards his home or they 
can be spent in any number of con- 
structive ways—and foolishly too if 
the veteran insists. 

The Re-establishment Credit is 
an alternative to training, education 
and the Veterans Land Act. If the 
veteran does not want any of those 
benefits he may use this credit for 
any one or more of the several con- 
structive purposes for which it may 
be authorized. It is not a loan but 
an outright gift and is available for 
ten years after discharge. 

Also during the past year the 
Treatment Regulations have been 
amended and brought up to date 
under a new order in council. The 
previous regulations were cumber- 
some having been in effect since the 
last war but considerably amended 
and patched to meet changing cir- 
cumstances. In all they had grown 
to include twenty-one 
classifications of treatment. 

The new regulations reduce these 
classifications to twelve without a 
single right to treatment being lost 
and, indeed, an additional right 
being included. The additional 


different 
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classification permits the Depart- 


ment to contine a veteran’s pay and 
allowances of rank while he is con- 
tinuing treatment after discharge. 
The scale of allowances payable was 
generally revised upward and treat- 
ment made available to a veteran for 
any condition which might arise 
during the year following discharge. 
Perhaps the greatest change in 
the 
t was amended to bring the pension 
rates payable to them equal to the 


rates payable to men for similar dis- 


Pension Act concerns women. 


abilities. Previously they had been 
about two-thirds of the rate for men. 
The rate for dependent parents was 
also increased from $15 per month 
to $30 monthly. The procedure for 
applying for pension has also been 
revised removing the time limit of 
ninety days during which applica- 
tion for a second hearing or review 
had formerly to be made. 

Another social security measure 
added to the programme during the 
past year is the Dual Service Pen- 
sion Order which authorizes a pen- 
sion of a dollar per day for single 
men or two dollars per day for 
veterans with dependents to be paid 
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to those veterans who have served 
both in this war and the First Great 
War when they reach the age of 
sixty or become permanently unem- 
ployable before that age. 

The War 


Act, which provides similar pensions 


Veterans Allowance 
to those who have served in a theatre 
of war, was also amended to include 
this the North- 
West Field Force, their widows and 


veterans of war, 
children. 

During recent weeks several far- 
reaching and important amendments 
One of these 
made a deceased serviceman’s gra- 


have been enacted. 


tuity a part of his estate if it was 
not claimed under the previous regu- 
lations making it payable to his 
dependents. 

One of several amendments, made 
to the Veterans Land Act, permits 
the entire $6,000 to be spent for 
land, buildings and permanent im- 
This 


cent legislation streamlines the act. 


provements. and other re- 

It would be fool-hardy to say that 
the amendments and legislation en- 
acted during the past year round out 
Un- 


doubtedly other anomalies will ap 


the programme perfectly. 


pear from time to time. However, 
using the past as a criterion, i: 
would appear safe to say that legis- 
lation will be enacted to remove or 
take care of any discrepancies or 
shortcomings which may appear as 
time goes on in the rehabilitation 
programme. 











p An Ontario farmer writes about 
what the people in his township are 
doing to welcome the boys back home. 


Brooke Citizens’ Committee 
By O. J. W. Shugg 


BROOKE is a township in the western 
Ontario county of Lambton, where 
consciousness has existed 
palely, like corn in wet ground. We 
have been good average neighbors, 
but beyond our interest in church 


social 


and school our community activity 
has gone no further afield than the 
usual half-hearted municipal gesture 
at the polls once a year. That is why 
a voluntary rural citizens’ committee, 
moving in on the problems of local 
and 
women, is a distinct innovation. 


rehabilitation of service men 


Heartening evidence that rural 
community life may be widening can 
be found in the fact that the initial 
impetus toward a citizens’ committee 
did not come from well known indi- 
In fact the 
man responsible for calling the first 


viduals or organizations. 


meeting over two months ago said 
he was the least well-known man in 
he township. Be that as it may, he 
was a man of conviction and sincer- 
ty who felt that local citizens each 
owed a personal debt to returning 
service men and women. He was 
willing to call together two dozen 


citizens from different parts of the 


township to see what they thought. 

At that meeting, which included 
members of the township council, it 
was decided there was only one way 
to find out what might be done and 
that was by asking the 110 young 
service men and women, most of 
whom would be returning. An 
executive committee of four farmers 
was named to continue as the Brooke 
Township Citizens’ Committee. 
Their first job was to conduct a sur- 
vey among service personnel and the 
council agreed to defray any small 
expense involved. 

The committee recognized that 
the survey should serve two impor- 
It should gain the 
information desired and at the same 
time forge a strong friendly link 
between service personnel and the 


tant purposes. 





O. J. W. SHUGG operates a 
farm near Alvinston, Ontario. He 
ts well known to educators and 
farm people as former Supervisor 
of Farm Broadcasts for the Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
He writes from his recent experi- 
ence in local farm organizations. 














Above all the ser- 
vice man should get a warm glow in 
his heart for the folks at home. Skil- 
ful phrasing of the survey letter was 
the means by which these objectives 
must be achieved. Written in a 
friendly, informal style it expressed 
the thought that old friends and 
neighbors in Brooke were hoping 
they would soon see their soldier, 
sailor and air force sons and daugh- 
ters again. In the meantime, the 
folks wondered if there was anything 
they, as citizens, could do for the 
young men and women upon their 
return. To bring out these points, 
two specific questions were asked. 
(1) Do you intend to farm in 
Brooke after the war? If not, what 
(2) Can you 
think of any way in which the citi- 
zens of Brooke township could be of 
assistance to you after the war? 


citizens at home. 


do you intend to do? 


Within a month, over 35 per cent 


of our service personnel had replied 
and at this writing, letters are still 
coming in. 


One thing was imme- 
diately evident. 
girls were touched and pleased to 
learn that some collective thought 
was being given to their welfare by 
their friends and neighbors. An 
RCAF lad, overseas, said the inter- 


Brooke boys and 


est being shown made him “proud 
and glad to have lived in Brooke.” 
An army private, overseas, wrote, 
“T’m saving your letter to boost mv 
morale.” And so, each expressed 
himself in his own way, intelligently 
and thoughtfully. 

More than 10 per cent of all the 


boys in the armed services plan to 
farm after they are discharged. 
Most of those who mentioned farm- 
ing were definite about wanting to 
come back to the land. Only two 
said farming would be a probable 
choice. One whose mind was made 
up had been a trooper in an armored 
car regiment. He was a hired man 
before the war, but he will be his 
own boss when he comes back. To- 
ward this end he had saved one thou- 
sand dollars in Victory Bonds since 
he joined the army. 

Another armored car trooper had 
made up his mind to go farming, 
but as he expressed it, “As I am 
married now, the other half may say 
something aout it, but my plans are 
to farm in Brooke.” 

All those who desired land said 
they would avail themselves of the 
Veterans’ Land Act, if possible. At 
least one doubted if a good Brooke 
farm could be bought and equipped 
for $6,000. Several made it clear 
that they wanted 100 acres to start 
with. 

Only four of the people already 
heard from had not made up their 
minds about what they wanted to 
do when they became civilians. A 
couple of these felt it was useless to 
do so since they had signed up for 
service in the Pacific. 

Many said definitely that they had 
no intention of farming and gave 
their reasons. Some of them had 
pre-war city jobs to return to 
Others, because of skills acquired 
during the war, intend to become 








mechanics. Still others would go to 


technical schools to become elec- 
One 
would go to university; one would 
become a chartered accountant. 


Around 8 per cent of the boys said 


tricians, or other tradesmen. 


they would like to go into business 
One 
wanted to go into business outside 
of Brooke. Some said they were fed 


for themselves in Brooke. 


up with working for other people 
nd wanted their own small busi- 
ness, but they would have to look 
around when they got home to see 
what was possible. One _ public 
pirited lad wanted a business which 
‘would be of service to the com- 
munity”. 

The second question drew a wide 
variety of thoughtful answers. Some 


felt it would be enough to be home 


and find their friends and neigh- 


bors the same. Others felt more 
secure about returning, since they 
knew there was a citizens’ committee 
to call on if necessity arose. 

The citizens of Brooke could help 
in many ways. Farms and other 
businesses have to be found, and 
those at home who are skilled in 
either or both lines could help the 
young person starting out. One 
army corporal felt that a list of 
Brooke business opportunities would 
be a big help if it were available to 
returning servicemen. 

A navy man was of the opinion 
that some kind of tax reduction 
would be a big help to those with 
farms or businesses. An airforce 
lad suggested a fund be set up from 
which any ex-service man might 
borrow at the discretion of the com- 
mittee. Such loans would bear low 
interest rates. 

A girl from the services thought 
most of her comrades planned to get 
married as soon as they were dis- 
charged. She small 
dowry to help with the trousseau 
would be a fine thing. 

And so it went from 
letter. 
sum 


thought a 


letter to 

It remained for a sapper to 
up a sentiment which ran 
through nearly all the letters. He 
wrote, “I have been driving trucks 
all the time I have been in the army 
... amongst booming guns, bursting 
shells, snipers and quiet and noisy 
towns . . . over any kind of ground, 
in short, through hell and high 
water. All I ask is a chance to 
make a good living for my wife and 





boy, and to live in peace and quiet 
among friends.” 

Since an analysis of letters was 
made, the committee has met several 
times and has evolved a formula for 
concrete recognition of the services 
of Brooke personnel. The formula 
will be presented for discussion in 
the near future, at a citizens’ meeting 
at which each school section in the 
township will be represented. 

The formula to be discussed pro- 
vides for (1) an equal grant of 
money to all discharged personnel. 
regardless of length of service or 
locale. A person to be eligible must 
have been resident in Brooke on Sep- 
tember 3, 1939. (2) All those estab- 
lishing themselves in farming or 
other business shall be eligible for 
an additional grant payable each 


those with foreign service would be 
twice that to those with Canadian 
service only. (3) All those with 
disabilities shall be eligible for a 
grant additional to the basic grant. 

Since money involved in making 
this or any other formula operative 
must be raised through taxation, the 
ratepayers would have to be con- 
sulted. When a plebiscite should be 
taken is one of the decisions the 
larger citizens’ meetings will decide. 

While the formula is one which 
involves money, sight has not been 
lost 
responsibility. 
at all 
women seeking advice. 


of the committee’s greatest 
It must be available 
times to service men and 

As one 
soldier said “it gives me a feeling of 


reassurance about the future to know 


year for five years. The grant to there is such a committee at home.” 


SUMMER EVENTS 


PRAIRIE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL ADVANCE 
For farmers, industrial workers and others interested in the fundamental 
issues of today. At Saskatoon, July 16-23. Register with Mrs. Marguerite 
Le Beau, 139 Roslyn Rd., Winnipeg. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING COURSE 
At McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. July 16 - 27. 
Director of Extension, McMaster University. 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Courses in the Theatre, Art, Music, Handicrafts, Oral French. July 25- 
Aug. 25, at Banff, Alta. Register with Donald Cameron, Director of Ex- 
tension, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


CAMP MACDONALD 
A School of Community Programs, at Lake Memphramagog, Que. Aug 


25 - Sept. 3. Register with R. Alex Sim, Rural Adult Education Service, 
Macdonald College, Que. 


Register with the 
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PROBLEMS OF PEACE 


Agriculture and 
Full Employment 


By Frank Shefrin 


PROSPERITY, like peace, is indivisible. 
This is recognized in the Canadian 
“White Paper” on Employment and 
Income, recently presented to Parlia- 
ment by the Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, which sets as the aim of all re- 
construction policies “the extension of 
opportunity, welfare, and security of 
all the Canadian people”. 

The prosperity of farmers is deter- 
mined by the efficiency of agricultural 
production and by the effective demand 
for agricultural produce, both at home 
and abroad, as reflected in both volume 
and level of prices paid. Full employ- 
ment and a high income are prime 
factors in determining the degree of 
effective demand and the level of prices 
it home. This is particularly impor- 
tant in view of the fact that the 
domestic market absorbs annually 
bout 75 per cent of Canadian farm 
production. Of course there are other 
factors indicated above, but this 
rticle is confined to the narrow field 
| “agriculture and full employment”. 

We have learned in the twentieth 
century, with its two world wars and 
i great depression in a period of 30 

ld years, that farm incomes rise and 

with city payrolls. In general, 
the higher the level of employment, 
the greater the total income of the 


as 
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non-farm working population and the 
higher the returns to farmers. 

From the experience of the past few 
years, we know what large production 
fully matched by effective demand can 
mean to Canadian farmers. Total em- 
ployment has increased from 3,693,000 
persons in 1939 to 5,016,000, as of 
June 1, 1944. National income has 
almost doubled from $4°5 billion in 
1939 to $8°8 billion in 1943. As a re- 
sult of increased earnings, food con- 
sumption at home has increased sub- 
stantially. Prices for nearly all farm 
products are higher—the index of 
wholesale prices of farm products rose 
from 64:2 in September, 1939 to 103-3 
in December, 1944. Cash farm income 
is the highest in our history, totalling 
$1°8 billion in 1944. 

Canadian farmers will enter into the 
post-war period with production geared 
fer an output well above the pre-war 
level. As additional labour and farm 
machinery become available to farm- 
ers, these added resources will further 
increase Canada’s capacity to produce 
agricultural commodities for the mar- 
ket. 

The issue is not whether Canada can 
produce more, nor whether the people 
of this and other countries will need 
for their well-being in the immediate 





years of peace all of the farm pro- 
ducts that can be produced. The real 
question is whether an effective de- 
mand can be maintained for our 
present agricultural production. The 
attainment of this objective is the core 
of an effective national agricultural 
policy. 


WHITE PAPER 

The “White Paper” on employment 
and income, as presented to the House 
of Commons, lists some of the measures 
taken to maintain an effective demand 
for all goods including farm products. 
According to this document, the central 
task of reconstruction is “to accomplish 
a smooth orderly transition from the 
economic conditions of war to those of 
peace and to maintain a high and stable 
level of employment and income”. 

By a high and stable level of employ- 
ment and income, the paper means no 
less than “full employment”. At the 
same time, it is pointed out that “em- 
ployment and incomes will be subject 


to fluctuations in the sphere of inter- 
national trade, which cannot be wholly 
and instantaneously offset, and that 
seasonal fluctuations, resulting from 
climate and buying habits are not to 
be overcome without much patient and 


resourceful work”. It also recognizes 
the need for a high degree of produc- 
tive efficiency as the best means of 
achieving and maintaining a desirable 
level of income and a correspondingly 
high standard of living. 

The report divides the future so far 
as reconstruction is concerned into two 
periods. The first of these is called 
Stage 2 of the war, beginning at the 
cessation of hostilities in Europe and 
extending to the time when complete 
victory has been won in the Pacific. 
Only for this period are the specific 
applications of reconstruction policies 
set out. During this stage, wartime 
powers will be maintained by the 
Government. The second period, re- 
ferred to as the post-war period, begins 


when final victory in the Pacific has 
been achieved. For this stage, in 
many cases, only broad lines of policy 
can be established. 


SOURCES OF EMPLOYMENT AND 
INCOME 

-—Remunerative employment and _ in- 
come are provided by expenditures 
which are made. These expenditures 
are best classed according to the chan- 
nels through which they flow: 

(a) Export trade; 

(b) Private investment in durable 
goods and goods in stock; 

(c) Consumption expenditures ; 

(d) Public investment and expendi- 
tures. 

In maintaining a high and stable level 
of employment and income, it is pro- 
posed that the Government influence 
expeditures in all these channels if 
necessary. 

The programme of economic activity 
for Stage 2 or the initial period of 
reconstruction as outlined in the 
“White Paper” calls for: 

(1) the employment of some 900,000 
persons over the level of 1939 
(3,693,000) ; as each year passes 
after June, 1944, this figure will 
be increased by about 60,000, in 
other words, by the natural in- 
crease of population; 





FRANK SHEFRIN, economist 
with the Department of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa, discusses the 
Canadian White Paper on Full 
Employment and its implica- 
tions for the farmers of Canada. 
This is the third in our series 
of articles on the problem of 
full employment. 

Mr. Shefrin’s article is re- 
printed with permission from 
The Economic Annalist. 
































post-war exports of not less 
than $134 billion annually at 
current prices for merchandise 
and non-monetary gold; while 
this will be about half the cur- 
rent swollen wartime exports, 
it is only about 60 per cent 
above the pre-war level in dollar 
value and only 15 per cent 
higher in the amount of goods 
exported ; 

reduction in taxation and de- 
velopment of a fiscal policy to 
encourage private investment; 
the Government, through the 
Department of Reconstruction, 
will encourage and assist the 
speedy conversion and expan- 
sion of industries ; 

public investment expenditures 
by the Dominion, provincial 
and municipal governments; 
planning of public projects and 
development in co-operation 
with the provinces of expendi- 
tures on development and con- 
servation of natural resources; 
the creation of a “shelf” of 
desirable public investment pro- 
jects for implementation in the 
post-war years. 


housing programme; subject to 
war requirements, the Govern- 
ment plans to encourage and use 
its wartime controls to assist in 
the production of material and 
equipment for a total pro- 
gramme of not less than 50,000 


units in the first full construc- 
tion year following the end of 
the European war; the report 
recognizes that this figure will 
fall short of what is desirable 
but it will probably be as high 
as available labour and materials 
can produce. 


To implement the programme in 
Stage 2, it is proposed to direct man- 
power and resources released by the 
cessation of the war in Europe and by 
the reduced military requirements as 
follows : 

(1) to contribute through inter- 
national arrangements to the 
relief and _ rehabilitation of 
devastated countries ; 
to the maintenance and resump- 
tion of exports to Canada’s his- 
toric markets and as supplies 
and shipping permit to the 
development of new and con- 
tinuing markets ; 
to the re-conversion of indus- 
trial capacity released from war 
use and to the carrying out of 
desirable industrial expansion 
and modernization ; 
to the replacement and modern- 
ization of the equipment of agri- 
culture and other primary 
industries and to the provision 
of additional facilities for pro- 
duction and marketing services ; 

(5) to providing for as large a 
Housing Programme, both rural 
and urban, as available labour 





and materials will permit; to 
provide for increases in con- 
sumer goods, produced for 
civilian market, as the demobil- 
ized armed forces pass into the 
civilian population and as cir- 
cumstances allow, to meet de- 
ferred civilian demand. 


APPLICATION OF THE “WHITE 
PAPER" POLICY TO AGRICULTURE 


Some of the measures suggested and 
enacted have a direct bearing on the 
prosperity of agriculture. Briefly, 
they include: 

Direction of additional labour and 
resources, (a) to the replacement and 
modernization of the equipment of 
agriculture and other primary indus- 
tries and to the provision of additional 
facilities for production and market- 
ing services, and (b) to provide for 
as large a housing programme, both 
rural and urban, as available labour 
and material will permit. 

Export trade is to be maintained 
through such activities as UNRRA, 
the continuation of Mutual Aid to the 
United Nations, the Export Credits 
Insurance Act, and the continuation of 
the wartime food contracts. 

Guaranteed minimum prices are to 
be maintained under the provisions of 
the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 
1944. This Act is designed to meet 
such contingencies as may arise out 
of changes in requirements or dislo- 
cations of trade which may affect 
adversely the markets for agricultural 
commodities. This measure will pro- 
vide farmers with economic stability. 

To encourage private investment, on 
the part of farmers, the Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act, 1944, and the Nationa! 
Housing Act, 1944, were enacted by 
Parliament. 

To supplement private investment, a 
public investment programme including 
conservation and development projects 
ior farm lands is to be outlined. 

A nutritional programme is to be 


fostered which will raise the dietary 
standards of farm and non-farm people 
and also provide a broader market for 
domestic foodstuffs. 

Vocational training is to be given to 
the farm population—a training which 
will consider those who are staying on 
the farm and those who are leaving the 
farm. 

Research is to be promoted by the 
Government. This type of activity may 
lead to new use of and, in turn, new 
markets for farm goods. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The “White Paper” outlines an eco- 
nomic policy designed not only to 
mitigate depressions in the immediate 
and near future, but to attain “full 
employment”. Domestic investment, 
both public and private, exports, and 
maintenance of consumer income are 
considered decisive for a high level of 
employment and income. 

Why is full employment important 
for farmers? 

The amount of money that urban 
people have to spend largely determines 
how good customers they are for farn 
products. 

A high level of industrial production 
brings a large supply of needed com- 
modities to farmers at reasonable 
prices. 

“Full employment” provides job 
opportunities for those who are not 
needed in agriculture. Ever since Con- 
federation, Canada has had a farm-to- 
city movement except for short periods. 
Whereas this country was once pre- 
dominantly rural, now only a little over 
a quarter of the population lives on 
farms. Increased efficiency in farming, 
resulting in a greater output per man, 
has made available part of the farm 
population for other work. Many pro- 
cesses and services formerly performed 
by farmers on the farms, such 
butter-making, slaughtering and chick 
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Calling All Citizens 


REPORT ON CITIZENS' FORUM 
By George Grant 


Citizens’ Forum has just completed 
a second year. Now is a good time, 
therefore, to assess how much has 
been accomplished. What have been 
our successes and what our failures? 
Indeed, only by such analysis of what 
has been done in these first two years 
can we see how to do better in the 
future. 

The ultimate test of Citizens’ 
Forum must be of course how many 
and how good are the Forums that 
are organized. The number of groups 
this year indicates that Citizens’ 
Forum has not expanded as it 
The quality of the groups 
this year and their location show that 
we have made strides ahead and also 
that the Citizens’ Forum technique 
is one that will work and can be of 
growing significance, if we can per- 
fect our techniques and our organiza- 
tion. At the end of this second year 
of Citizens’ Forum, in fact, two main 
can be reached: (a) 
Forum, where there has 
been good leadership, has been an 
outstanding success and can be of 


should. 


conclusions 
Citizens’ 


real significance in shaping the life 
of our country; (b) both in the pro- 
vision of facilities and of imagination 
we have failed, as yet, to tap the 
potentialities for the expansion of 
this programme. There is still a large 
job to be done. 


Number of Registered Groups 


British Columbia . 100 
Alberta 70 
Saskatchewan 155 
Manitoba 125 
Ontario 170 
Quebec 80 
New Brunswick 80 
Nova Scotia 50 


Total 800 

(This total does not include a large 
number of people who have used Citizens’ 
Forum study material or broadcasts at 
different times for their differing pur- 
poses. Nor does it include 10,535 copies of 
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National Secretary of Citizens 
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the study material that went weekly to 
the armed forces through the courtesy of 
the Canadian Legion Educational Services 
and were used for discussion group pur- 
poses there. It is impossible to estimate 
the number of groups organized in the 
services around this study material.) 


These groups have one common 
factor. Nearly all of them are formed 
within neighbourhoods. This has 
been one of the great contributions 
of Citizens’ Forum. In urban Canada 
it has often helped to change a geo- 
graphic locality into a community— 
with all that that implies. Many a 
good Forum on a street has brought 
people together. This creation of 
neighbourliness may not have any im- 
mediate effect in any specific way— 
but in the long run healthy, friendly 
communities will mean more produc- 
tive people. 

Though the Forums are composed 
mainly of community groups, these 
have been mainly of two different 
kinds. First, composed of 
friends and neighbours who come 


those 


together informally and have a group 
which is their only common basis of 
meeting. Second, members of some 
organization, perhaps a church or a 
Home and School Association, who 
use the Citizens’ Forum as part of 
their programme. Particularly this 
latter type present large opportuni- 
ties for expansion in numbers, for 
organizations are discovering that 
the Forum is useful to them. They 
are seeing that discussion (an active 
art in which all must take part) is 
producing more responsible members 
than would be the case with pro- 
grammes of a more passive sort. 
Particularly at this point it is worth 
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noting the wide potentialities for dis- 
cussion in the schools through the 
use of Citizens’ Forum. 


Action 


One of the best results of this 
second year is that Citizens’ Forums 
are realizing, in an ever growing 
way, that discussion must lead for- 
ward to greater responsibility to our 
communities, our nation and our 
world. Naturally, this responsibility 
takes differing forms in different 
places. There is no set pattern. In 
one place, a group is interested in 
education and starts a Home and 
School Association or gets a member 
elected to the school board; i 
another it organizes an_ election 
for the airing of issues; 
in another it pushes for adequate 
housing; in another for adequate 
town planning, in another it forms 
and supports a local rehabilitation 
committee. It is not possible here 
to give in any greater detail the 
variety or extent of the community 
projects that have been  under- 
taken, but all these activities show 
clearly that Citizens’ Forum is an 
important means of producing ef- 
fective community spirit and respon- 
sibility. 


a] 
i 


Forum 


Leadership 


As in most programmes, the telling 
factor is leadership. In communities 
which have vital, intelligent leaders, 
interested in what discussion can do, 
then the Citizens’ Forum can, and 
does, succeed. It is a question of 
finding such leaders, training them 





in the discussion method, and making 
as clear as possible the enormous 
gains that can be made for demo- 

Canada, through the creative 
discussion group. Only as we prove, 

results the discussion 
group can mean, will our movement 


what 


row and flourish. 


rganization 

Without doubt our greatest failure 
this year has been in the field of 
rganization. At the end of this 
second year it is abundantly clear 
that discussion groups will not be 
created merely by putting on broad- 
sending out study bulletins 
publicity upon the 
Personal contact is what 
creates a discussion group. Also, the 
media (broadcasts bulletins ) 


Casts 
ind casting 


waters, 


and 


must be adapted to each local Forum 
with its own local needs. This means 
that to run Citizens’ Forum there 
must be sufficient paid staff to (a) 
go into new territory, pick out the 
potential group leaders and explain 
how the Citizens’ Forum technique 
may be developed; (b) to interest 
heads of organizations to use Citi- 
zens’ Forum in their organization ; 
(c) to hold leadership conferences ; 
(d) to give personal advice and help 
to any Forum that may need it. 
These functions must be carried out 
as well as the weekly mechanical 
work of sending out material, writing 
the radio reports from the material 
that comes in from the groups, and 
answering the regular correspond- 
ence. This need for paid organiza- 
tion staff is particularly felt in Citi- 


zens’ Forum; 


for whereas Farm 


Forum, because it appeals directly 
to creating better farmers, will get 
the support and help of farm repre- 
sentatives, Citizens’ Forum, because 
of its wider approach, is everybody’s 


and nobody’s responsibility. This 
means the latter is true. 

Looking at the provincial organi- 
zation, then, we can see how totally 
inadequate in numbers—however 
excellent in quality—our provincial 
In the 
western provinces it has been carried 
on by the staffs of the Extension 
Departments, all of whom have had 
to do the job in the midst of other 
manifold and pressing responsibili- 


ties. 


organizations have been. 


None of these secretaries, de- 
spite great willingness, has had the 





time to get out on the road to 
organize Forums. In Ontario the 
situation is as bad—one full time 
secretary (without adequate funds) 
to organize the enormous urban 
areas of Ontario. This has meant 
that the vast percentage of Ontario 
has never been touched by Citizens’ 
Forum. Quebec, though smaller in 
English-speaking population, has 
had a difficult time raising funds. 
In Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, despite the support of the pro- 
vincial governments and the valiant 
efforts of the secretaries, not enough 
organization has yet been done 
Both the secretaries have other full 
time jobs. Only their generosity has 
enabled them to accomplish so much 
in their spare time. 

Clearly then, the first and fore- 
most need of Citizens’ Forum is an 
adequate number of full time region- 
al organizers who can really make 
the work effective and widespread. 
Otherwise we will, by necessity, 
only continue to skim the surface. 
As large an educational undertaking 


as Citizens’ Forum, cannot be car- 
ried only by a corporal’s guard. 


Subject Matter. 


Another area where more thought 
and experimentation must be car- 
ried out, is in subject matter for 
Citizens’ Forum. What kind of 
topic should be discussed? Clearly 
the most essential criterion is, what 
are the citizens of country inter- 
ested in. We must raise issues that 
people feel touch their daily lives and 
which people feel a need to discuss. 
By what are the “felt needs” of 
people as far as discussion is con- 
cerned? For instance, where Farm 
Forum appeals to one functional 
group, Citizens’ Forum appeals to all 
the varying folk of Canadian urban 
communities. 

What are the common problems in 
which to interest people in urban 
communities? Certainly not func- 
tion for there are many, many vary- 
ing functions. In one group there 
may be a teacher, a garage mechanic, 
a lawyer, two housewives, a baker. 
Obviously the common meeting 
ground is not in a discussion of 
work, but in other common prob- 
lems. We must see that subject 
matter is chosen that does interest 
Also, 
as one of our prime needs in Citi- 


the greatest number possible. 


zens’ Forum is in the creation of 
community solidarity, we must have 
topics, the solution to which centres 
in the community. If all our topics 


are about subjects over which people 


have little or no control, the resultant 
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sense of impotence will do much 
to wreck Citizens’ Forum. 


Techniques 

Equally, as there is a need for ex- 
perimentation in subject matter, 
so is there need for improvement 
in our techniques—whether in pro- 
ducing better broadcasts, sending 
out more useful written material, or 
in personal aid to the individual 
We must recognize the 
necessity for continually improving 
our techniques and seeing that they 
help to produce the kind of result 


we want. 


group. 


This brings up the most important 
point of all about Citizens’ Forum. 
There must be a continual recog- 
nition by those planning the pro- 
gramme in all its aspects, that its 
purpose is to get Canadians to think 


light. This must be the criterion to 
judge its success, not, have we put 
on broadcasts that convince people 
that one point of view is right? But 
rather have we put on broadcasts 
that have stimulated people to reach 
their own conclusions? Have we 
written study that will 
help people to think for themselves 
and strengthen their own minds? 
Only in this way will we be doing 
our job. Citizens’ Forum must be 
no media for any particular set of 
ideas; it must rather be a place 
where, through help of the 


material 


the 


spoken and written word, Canadian 

citizens may find their own way 

and learn to think for themselves. 
Citizens’ Forum is a growing 


movement. But it can grow much 


faster and to far greater size if all 


for themselves. All aspects of the 
must be seen in this 


concerned with it show intelligence, 


programme imagination and hard work. 
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If broadcasting is to achieve this high purpose, it is abundantly 
clear that program builders must raise the quality of their product 
to new and higher levels. They must set new goals to aim at. They 
must approach every program no matter what kind—news, sym- 
phony, variety, a talk or a forum—with enthusiasm and vigor, with 
the determination that every note or every work will have a pur- 
poseful meaning. 


I have confidence that radio will rise to the challenge. Why? 
Almost any day men and women will come back from the war whose 
lives have been enriched by their experience of the last few years, 
whose horizons have been widened and heightened. Experience 
in camp and in the battle lines and in hospitals behind the 
lines will have given new impetus to their imagination and will 
have provided human interest stories upon which that imagination 
may well play. They will bring to us those new ideas; they will tell 
us how to use this instrument with greater skill and vision—the 
very stuff that radio is made of. 


E. L. BusHNELL, at the Winnipeg Conference. 





To Farm Forums 


REPORT ON FARM RADIO FORUM 
By Ralph Staples 


Ir my memory serves me right 
Farm Radio Forum was holding its 
first national conference here in 
Winnipeg exactly three years ago 
today. Since that time Farm Radio 
Forum has come a long way. The 
combination of group discussion, 
radio broadcasts, literature and film 
has definitely proved itself to be 
successful as a technique of adult 
education. We feel that there is a 
great future ahead. We are de- 
finitely not like the coloured lady 
asked the minister 
where she was going and she said, 


who was by 


“Lawsy, parson, I’se been where 
I'se going.” 

We hope that one of the main 
results of this conference will be to 
make it possible to use films more 
extensively in the Forum project. 
Visual education of that sort must 
be a definite part of Farm Radio 
Forum before it is complete. And 
unquestionably Farm Radio Forum 
is creating a tremendous potential 


demand for film. 


It is not my intention to present 
a detailed statistical report at this 
time. National Farm Radio Forum 
has prepared an extensive written 
report, copies of which are available 
to everyone here and various points 
contained in it will receive further 
study later in the week. On the con- 
trary, I wish to place the emphasis 
on the future rather than on the past, 
and I will state only very briefly the 
extent of Farm Radio Forum. The 
number of individual Forum meet- 
ings held in all Canada this vear 
exceeded last year by 953. This is 
an increase of approximately ten per 
cent. On this basis, six of the eight 
provinces held their own or made 
gains. As you will see from the re- 
port, British Columbia a 
slight loss and Manitoba a big one 


showed 


Concerning the number of Forums, 
the best figures we have available is 
the number of Forums in each prov- 
ince which reported one or more 
meetings in the final series in March. 


Of these there was a total of 939. 
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I have heard many people say that 
one of the tasks facing us is to decide 
the purpose of Farm Radio Forum. 
If we could only define our objec- 
tives in specific terms we would be 
really getting some place. I must say 
that has never been any problem to 
me. I have, since I was first con- 
nected with Farm Forum, known 
quite clearly what I wanted to do. 
While some of you probably will not 
agree with me, it might help if I 
made my position quite clear. 

National Farm Radio Forum is a 
basic training ground for developing 
the ability to work together. A basic 
training ground for group action is 
the best definition I can think of. If 
there is one ability that we farmers 
of Canada lack it is just this ability 
to work together. We are good at 
talking when we meet, and we meet 
in all sorts of places; but we are 
definitely not good at setting down 
exactly what we are going to do in a 
given situation. Farm Radio Forum 
is designed to make that possible. 
The ability to work together in 
groups is much more important than 
it ever was before. The individual 
farmer cannot get at the job he is 
today. The situation has 
changed very materially in the past 
couple of generations. For instance, 
in my own community not so long 
ago, one main task was to clear the 
land, to get rid of the trees, to pre- 
pare some place to sow a crop. A 
man who had an axe and a yoke of 
xen could do something at that 
job all alone. He could at least 
cut down a tree and haul it out of 


facing 


the way, but the individual farmer 
in my community cannot successfully 
tackle the tasks he is facing today if 
he confines himself to his own indi- 
vidual efforts. Just a few examples 
to illustrate what I mean. 

The control of weeds and erosion 
has become a community problem. 
The orderly marketing of quality 
farm products must be done through 
organization. There isn’t much that 
the individual alone can do to im- 
prove health or medical facilities. He 
has to work with his neighbours. 
The efficient use of modern and ex- 
pensive equipment depends on group 
action. In fact the whole basis of 
Canadian agriculture is under ques- 
tion because we are not good at 
working together. In every farm 
community I know it is quite possible 
to see things that could be done. 
Tasks that, once accomplished, would 
materially improve the standard of 
living of the people there. Jobs that 
could be successfully undertaken 
within the limit of resources now 
available; but these things are not 
done because we are not good at 
organized action. 


This business of education is really 
a simple matter from one standpoint. 
There are many ways of learning. 
We learn by going to school and 





This ts a summary of the report 
presented by RALPH STAPLES, 
National Secretary of Farm Radio 
Forum, at the opening session of 
the Winnipeg Conference. 

















Here was a community com- 
ing to life after years of deca- 
dence. A new community spirit 
was arising to break down the 
divisions and bring the people 
together in spirit as well as in 
body. They were beginning to 
face the re-building of their 
community and to tackle local 
problems. The old indifference 
and inferiority complex of 
yesterday was giving way to 
what promises better things for 
to-morrow. 


—Rev. G. W. Morrison, report- 
ing on a community meeting im 
Ontario county, in the Midland 
Free Press. 











spending time on that task directly. 
We learn by reading from books and 
other sources of We 
learn by talking with and imitating 
3ut if you think about how 
you got the education you have, that 
is, how you actually learned to do the 


information. 


others. 


things you did this morning or the 
things you will do again tomorrow, 
you will realize that you learned most 
of it by experience, by actually doing 
those things. It is just the same in 
learning how to take group action. 
We learn by doing, and there isn't 
any other way. If you ever had a 
green man on your farm you will 
clearly understand how little you can 
tell him — how little education you 
can give him — about farm work by 
talking to him. He may be a very 
intelligent man; you may be a good 
but 
teach him how to pull a cross-cut saw 


teacher ; even so, you cannot 


or drive a car properly if he has no 
experience. You cannot tell him how 
to milk a cow. You can tell him to 
catch this particular cow and tie her 


up in this particular stall, to get a 


stool and a pail and sit down at the 
right-hand side and get hold of the 
differential or whatever terms you 
have to use to describe it in these 
modern days, but if he is going to 
learn to milk that is about all you can 
do and then he has to learn the same 
way that you and I learned, if you 
did learn, by doing it, that is, by 
experience. 

In Farm Radio Forum we make 
much of the action projects which the 
Forums undertake and every year 
we compile a very long list of things 
that Forums are engaged in doing. 
These action projects are very im- 
portant. The Credit Unions, com- 
mercial co-operatives, veterinary ser- 
vices, dental clinics, larger areas of 
like 
that are organized by the Forums 


school administration and the 


across Canada are slowly changing 
the picture of rural living, but from 
the standpoint of Farm Radio Forum 
this sort of activity is exercise. It 1s 
part of the process of learning to take 
group action. It is part of the ex- 
perience of developing the ability for 
working together. 


I want to say a word about the im- 


Forum project. We hear people say, 
for instance, that “it is true there are 
not many Forums around here but a 
surprising number of people listen to 


the broadcasts.”” This is one of the 
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most difficult attitudes that we in 
Farm Radio Forum have to fight. 
The person who says that loses the 
whole point of the Forum project. 
You cannot learn how to work in a 
sroup of people by sitting at home 
ind listening. We farmers have sat 
it home and listened too long already. 
[o emphasize the individual listener 
in Farm Forum is like saying that 


organize Farm Forums in the city, 
and we are very happy to have a 
large listening audience there. Inci- 
dentally, our national report contains 
a record of a survey made by Elliott- 
Haynes which proves Farm Radio 
Forum has, in fact, a large urban 
listening audience. Certainly urban 
people cannot know too much about 
the true agricultural situation. But 


FARM FORUM GROUP 


these hens may not lay many eggs 
but I certainly like to hear them 
cackle in the morning. 

Groups are the whole foundation 
of Farm Radio Forum in the national 
field. If there were no groups read- 
ing, listening and reporting there 
would be no point to the Farm Radio 
Forum broadcast and it would en- 
tirely lose its appeal. Perhaps for the 
sake of clarifying this, we should 
distinguish between the individual 
listener in and the 


the town 


individual listener in the country. 
Naturally, we make no attempt to 
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in the country we are not very proud 
of our individual listeners. We want 
them to take part in group discus- 
sion. 

In the local community the Forum 
group is the entire project. If there 
is no Forum holding meetings in a 
neighbourhood, Farm Radio Forum 
for that neighbourhood simply does 
not exist. There is no such thing. 

Tomorrow and the next day there 
is likely to be a good deal of discus- 
sion concerning topics which Farm 
Forum and Citizens Forum should 
be discussing and about which broad- 





casts should be made and films pre- 
pared. I want to make a couple of 
general statements along this line 
without making any attempt to sug- 
gest specific topics. In the first place, 
topics which are useful in Farm 
Radio Forum must be topics which 
can be presented in concrete terms. 
It is unfortunately true that there are 
a number of people in rural Canada 
who have never had the opportunity 
to get much book learning. Many 
are not used to thinking in the ab- 
stract, nor is farm work conducive to 
that type of thinking. Rural people 
are usually working with things that 
they can see and feel. Farm Radio 
Forum is not aimed at privileged 
rural people only. In the second 
place the topics must be related in a 
demonstrable way to immediate and 


recognized rural problems if they are 


to be effective. Since there are so 
many current problems, this should 
not prove difficult, and there is no 
need to go in search of subjects 
which have only an obscure connec- 
tion with life in the community. In 
the third place, a reasonably high 
proportion of discussions must in- 
clude the possibility of action on the 
part of individual Forums or on the 
part of a group of Forums. The type 
of action will vary widely of course. 
In some cases it will be quite simple, 
in others quite complex; but, as I 


said, action is a very important part 


of the educational process. 


When I was spending my time 
on our farm at Cavan, I was 
always somewhat dissatisfied with 
the agricultural situation and I was 
always trying to do something to im- 
prove it. I got mixed up in all sorts 
of things and got a lot of expensive 
experience. I suppose every normal 
person tries to leave the world better 
than he found it, but I am afraid that 
sooner or later we all realize that 
we cannot accomplish very much if 
we work away at it alone. It is only 
if we find some plan into which our 
small efforts will fit; it is only if we 
hook ourselves on to some source of 
power, that we can accomplish very 
much. The greatest source of power 
there is is the power the people have 
in themselves. They can do the job 
that has to be done if they have the 
facts and use their heads. Farm 
Radio Forum helps to provide the 
facts and provides the opportunity 
for people to get together and use 
their heads in the only effective way 
there is—in groups. If Farm Radio 
Forum had been in existence when | 
was on the farm, maybe I would not 
have been dissatisfied. 


does provide the opportunity for any 


It certainly 


person to start any community on the 
way to better living. As long as we 
keep it simple and understandable 
and in such form that rural people 
will continue to feel that it is theirs, 
a great future lies ahead. 





p» Here is the record of progress 
for National Film Board urban and 
rural circuits during the past year. 


Urban Film Circuits 
By Gordon Adamson 


DuriNnG the past three years, films 
have helped the people of Canada to 
iace their wartime responsibilities 
with a strength based upon an 
understanding of current issues. 
Millions of people have seen these 
pictures in theatres where THE 
WORLD IN ACTION and CA- 
NADA CARRIES ON series are 
Others have had films 
brought to them where they were— 
in plants, unions, or clubs. These 
non-theatrical audiences, as we call 
them, have grown by leaps and 
bounds during this war period, until 
today over 300,000 people 
reached every month. 

There are four main ways through 
which these non-theatrical audiences 
are reached: the community Pro- 
jection Service; the Film Library; 

Industrial Circuits; the Trade 
Union Circuits. 


released. 


are 


community Projection Service 
This is, in brief a system of pool- 
ing projectors and the services of 
volunteer operators, so that they 
may be available for general com- 
munity use. This was sponsored 
riginally by the Junior Board of 


Trade and the Kiwanis International. 
In local communities, individual 
service clubs or similar groups 
undertook, through their member- 
ship, to provide projectors and 
trained volunteer operators for any 
community organization which 
wanted them. Now some 60,000 
people are being reached through 
this channel, with some 500 film 
showings a month. 

This tremendous increase in the 
use of film by community organ- 
izations has virtually introduced a 
new educational technique to com- 
munity groups. The demands on 
Volunteer Services are growing so 
rapidly that in large centres the 
service will have to be subdivided 
on a neighbourhood or community 


basis. Films councils are springing 





GORDON ADAMSON, Supfer- 
visor of Industrial Circuits for the 
the National Film Board, and 
HELEN WATSON, Supervisor 
of Rural Circuits, reported to the 
Winnipeg Conference on the past 
year’s achievements. We sum- 
marize their statements. 














up, where representatives meet 
regularly to plan the use of films. 
Special previews publicize new films 
and workshops show group leaders 
how to use films in their own or- 


ganization. 
Film Libraries 
are 48 


These are the back- 
bone of film distribution. 


Today in Canada there 
film libraries. 
In many 
public libraries, YMCA’s and Junior 
Boards of Trade have undertaken 
the responsibility for establishing the 
service. Extension Departments, De- 
partments of Education and so on, 
were the original basis of the system. 
The rapidly increasing demands for 
specific films on a wide range of 
diversified subjects have accelerated 
the pooling of resources. The pat- 
tern for the future seems to call for 
provincial or zone libraries feeding 
prints out to local or sub-libraries. 
There is also a place for a national 
film library would contain 
more expensive or specialized films 
not used frequently enough to war- 
rant purchase by the zone libraries. 


which 


Industrial circuits 


$y 1942 it became apparent that 
volunteer community projection 
services would not meet the demand 
for daytime showings to industrial 
workers. Urgent national messages 
the needed some 
special machinery for distribution to 


the war workers. 


related to war 
This was created 
the co-operation of four 
Government 


through 
Federal departments : 


Labour, Wartime Prices and Trade, 


Munitions and Supply and _ the 
National War Finance Committee, 
Labour, management and provincial 
governments endorsed the scheme. 
Regional Supervisors were appoint- 
ed and Field Representatives were 
engaged and trained. The basic pat- 
tern is a 25-minute balanced pro- 
gramme released to plants every 
four weeks throughout the year, 
with the exception of the two sum- 
mer months. Today, some 47 full- 
time representatives and another 26 
part-time carry on this work from 
Cape Breton to Vancouver Island. 
War information, industrial sub- 
jects, and functional material on 
such topics as safety, health, and 
labour relations were combined with 
humor and films of general interest 
about our country. Showings of 
these are made right on the produc- 
tion floors of Canadian factories, 
about 50% of them on company time, 
which is a good indication of the 
importance management places on 
their value. Voluntary organiza- 
tions, such as the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Association, have 
endorsed this service and have as- 
sisted in the promotion of showings 
related to their own programmes 
and campaigns. 

Many plants across Canada have 
been sold on the use of visual media. 
But in certain areas interest is di- 
minishing now that VE Day has 
come and gone. In those plants where 
visual presentations have been en- 


thusiastically received, management 
1 


las gone to considerable expense to 





ide blackout facilities or acoustic National Trade Union Circuits 
tment. Training officers, saie- This service was started in March 
on > ry 4 f-< age nt 14 ‘ r P . P 
upervision, labout managemen 1942 through the Workers Educa- 
recreation directors, ,: “ae 

aes tional Association, with the support 
doctors and dietians—as well . ,, ; 
; ot the two Congresses of Labour. 
foremen’s clubs, are becoming , oo ; 

Si at ; ater, representatives having special 
vare of the value of this medium. ; te : a 
ae . ae knowledge of trade union affairs 
The demand for these facilities 


were appointed by the Film Board to 


lrop off with a return to peace- 
‘onditions. Many firms will °**** trade unions in most of the 


chase projection equipment for large urban centres. Special pro- 
- own use, and others will prob- $tammes were selected on subjects of 
discontinue showings after interest to labour, and throughout 
victory. The role of films in the past season discussion trailers 
istry has been proven, but a were produced to accompany each 
of the distribution pattern monthly programme. These circuits 


be expected. operate from September through 


National Film Board 


MEMBERS OF THE FEDERATED ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS WATCH 
N.F.B. SCREENING 





May with an average of 450 shows 
a month to a total audience of over 
40,000 trade unionists. 
Supplementary 
terials 


educational ma- 
the film pro- 
gramme. Films for Freedom, a dis- 
cussion sheet, is prepared in quantity 
for distribution to the audience. 
Other materials intended for the 
leader of the discussion, 


accompany 


such as 
Canadian Affairs pamphlets, give the 
background of the subject along with 
questions for discussion. 

Slowly but unions all 
across Canada have learned to ac- 


surely, 


cept film showings as 


features at union metings. 


regular 
Leaders 
of the labour movement are now 
laying plans for extension of this 
work. Consideration is being given to 
the production of films from labour’s 
own point of view on the more 
urgent national issues. To this end 
Labour Film Councils in 
centres are being set up to promote 
this work and labour summer 
schools are training leaders to use 
the film for discussion purposes, 
The use of films by labour is here tc 
stay. 


url an 


Rural Film Circuits 


By Helen Watson 


TRAVELLING theatres in rural areas 
were recognized early in the war 
as an important channel of com- 
munication about national policies 
and international responsibilities. 
Now about 253,000 rural people see 
film showings every four weeks. 

A county, municipality or individ- 
ual organization usually makes the 
initial request for film showings. 
The regional agent of the National 
Film Board then assists the group 
in arranging for shows to be held at 
about twenty points. Two showings 
are given at each point—for the 
school children, and in the evening 
the adults. the 


for Following 


evening showing discussion groups 
are frequently formed on 
arising from the main film. 

In the school, the film serves to 
aid the teacher in presenting art, 
music, literature and vocational 
training and social studies. Hun- 
dreds of practical projects have been 
the result of the efforts of teacher, 
pupil and operator. Adult 
have stimulated action projects on 
such matters as soil testing, the co- 
operative use of machinery, anti 
weed campaigns and on matters of 
wider community interest, such as, 
hot lunches for the school children. 

67 rural film circuits operate full- 


topics 


shows 
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GOING HOME FROM 


National 
addition, 


supported by the 


Board. In about 
circuits operate 
with support from 
ome sponsoring organization such 


the Alberta and Saskatchewan 


part-time, 
of them 


Wheat Pools, or County Federations 
of Agriculture. 


Here the operator 
combines film showings with some 
other job. The Film Board sup- 


National Film Board 
A FILM SHOWING 


plies film programmes, publicity and 
equipment. 

Rural regional offices are main- 
tained with the co-operation of De- 
partments of Education, Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Univer- 
sities all across the country. 

Films are proving to be a tool 
for rural people to use in solving 
their own problems themselves. 





LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


The Role of Group Discussion 


By John Macdonald 


THE discussion group is not some- 
thing mew in social life: the pow 
wow is as old as human community 
itself. It is one expression of the 
human being’s sense of personal 
dignity or worth. There is a sense, 
which the discussion 
group is something new, or rather 
something that poses a new problem. 
The modern civilized community has 
become so complex and its problems 
so many and intricate that the old 
discussion group can 


however, in 


no longer 
function in the old, direct way. We 
are faced with the task of inventing 
something to meet the same ele- 
mental human need in the vastly 
more complex context of modern 
communal life. 

Let us consider, first, what a dis- 
cussion group is not. 
conversation group. 
bating group. 


It is not a 
It is not a de- 
The discussion group 
is a small group. Some psycholo- 
gists put it at not less than five or 
six and not more than about twelve 
members. I prefer to express it this 
way: it should not be so small that 
the discussion turns into conver- 
sation nor so large that it tends to 


become speechmaking. More im- 
portant than its size are the basic 
aims it seeks to achieve. These may 
be summarized as threefold: (a) 
to discover agreement; (b) to un- 
cover disagreement; (c) to locate 
the questions which the expert, not 
the common man, must settle. 

In discussion at its best, not onl) 
must agreement be reached but 
when a conclusion is arrived at it 
must be put into practice. The es- 
sential feature of this kind of dis- 
cussion is that it is a search for the 
common 
policy. 


idea—or plan, 
This is not the idea of any 
particular member of the group, but 
every member feels he has 
tributed something to the making 


of it. 


project, 


con- 


It is not the same as com- 
promise, which is a matter of giving 
up something more or less grudg- 
ingly in order to get something else. 
It is, on the contrary, a genuine 
product of co-operative thinking. 

One current criticism is that dis- 
cussion groups put a premium on 
pooled mediocrity. If the public 
discussion of our social and political 
issues is left to go on willy-nilly, 
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without leadership and control by 
accepted standards of sound dis- 
cussion, then the whole thing be- 
comes indeed a levelling-down pro- 
cess, resulting in the lowest common 
denominator of feeling and thinking. 
Under the best conditions, however, 
there is good evidence for believing 
that the exact reverse is true, that 
the group judgment is likely to be 
actually better that that of any of 
its individual members, always 
course, that the 
question at issue is not of a technical 
nature. 

Truly educative group discussion 
to distin- 
guish between minor and more basic 
differences getween him and his fel- 
and to discount the minor 
disagreements for the sake of the 
more important things. In our own 
day, for instance, how important it 
is to realize that the intellectual and 
moral confusion which is alleged to 
prevail among the democracies is 
at bottom a quarrel about means, 
with agreement about basic ends 
such as freedom from want and fear, 
personal liberty, and so forth. 

The other purpose I assigned to 
community discussion is the un- 
covering and airing of differences. 
Here the question 


assuming, of 


can train the individual 


lows, 


arises as to 
whether there are some differences 
which can’t be aired without com- 
plete disruption of the community. 
I believe there 


are communities 


where it would be mere blundering 
leadership to bring the issue, for 
example, of 


racial discrimination 


directly into the open. In others, 
this would make for healthy com- 
munity discussion. There are yet 
others where only the man on the 
spot could decide. 

The next purpose I mentioned 
was locating the issues that are 
matters for the expert. Every im- 
portant human interest has its tech- 
nical aspect—the region which is 
the province of the expert. It also 
has its non-technical or human as- 
pect, where the common man is en- 
titled to his say. This is no less 
true of modern science than it is of 
modern economics. I am inclined 
to think that the defining of this 
boundary line, so as to give the 
common man a sound sense for it 
when he meets it, is perhaps the 
most urgent and vital issue for 
democracy today. 

Community discussion _ pro- 
grammes must aim—eventually if 
not immediately—at bringing all 
the basic human interests within 
their purview. With proper leader- 
ship from both men of ideas and 
men with a flair for getting things 
done, the sense of community can be 
kept alive, and expressed in sus- 
tained action. 





JOHN MACDONALD, pfrofes- 
sor of Philosophy at the Umi- 
versity of Alberta, is author of a 
recent book on the discussion 
group. We reprint the first sec- 
tion of. the paper he prepared for 
the Winnipeg conference. 
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WHERE TO GET 16mm. FILMS 


HAVE you had your first experience in 
trying to find a film to show at a meet- 
ing? Do you remember the head- 
scratching that went on because you 
didn’t know where to obtain the film 
you wanted? And when you finally did 
track down someone who knew a little 
about it, he could suggest only one or 
two films which didn’t sound very 
appropriate. 

Film distribution in Canada may 
seem like a simple matter, but it isn’t! 
The distribution of 16 mm. films has 
sprung up as and when people felt the 
need. For that reason the develop- 
ment has been haphazard. Moreover, 
the demand for films is growing so 
fast that distribution has not caught 
up. Understanding that, you will see 
the reason for setbacks you may have 
had. 

The person who wants to use 16 mm. 
films in any community will find that 
there are usually about ten main 
sources from which they can be ob- 
tained. I say “about”, because all ten 
may or may not be available in every 
locality. These sources are listed in 
the accompanying chart, which you 
might well keep for future reference. 

A word of explanation about these 
sources. The University Extension 
Department Libraries are very often 
the largest local source. They offer 
many types of films, including usually 
those of the National Film Board and 
the National Film Society. The Film 


Libraries of the local School Board or 
the local Department of Education are 
also good sources. They usually have 
a large number of films on hand, and 
are interested in acquiring more. 

The National Film Board of 
course, the federal authority for mak- 
ing films for any Dominion govern- 
ment department. Its films are pro- 
duced to provide public information. 
To ensure distribution of these filr 
Regional Libraries have been set up 
all over Canada. This development 
spurred on by wartime conditions, has 
given great impetus to film use. Be- 
sides its Regional Libraries, the 
National Film Board also has what it 
calls a Preview Library in Ottawa. 
This is a collection of films that can 
be borrowed for preview by people who 
vant to buy films or to arrange public 
showings. 

The National Film Society, with 
headquarters in Ottawa and branches 
throughout Canada is maintained by 
people who want to see films which 
are not shown in commercial theatres 
These films cover almost every topic, 
including the whole historical progress 
of films as well as notable 
language films from many countries 

Some public libraries are expanding 
their resources beyond books, to in- 
clude art, music and films. In future 
the public library may be the most 
accessible film source for the 
citizen. 
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Hollywood taught us to think of 
movies as a strictly commercial enter- 
prise. It is not surprising to find 
commercial distributors of 16 mm. 
films in Canada, as for example the 
Ryerson Films in Toronto, and Gen- 
eral Films in Regina. The commercial 
agencies go in for entertainment fea- 
tures as well as those of an educational 
nature. 

Another important source of films 
is the business firm with a product to 
sell. These films are usually free be- 
cause of the sales promotion they con- 


tain. Almost every big company puts 
them out (e.g. Household Finance 
Corporation, General Electric, Atlas 
Steel, International Harvester, etc.). 
In the chart, films from the United 
States have been lumped together. It 
is sufficient to say that the source pat- 
tern there is much the same as in 
Canada. Film catalogues will put you 
straight on names and addresses. 
Generally each film library puts out 
its own catalogue. It will also have on 
hand the catalogues of the other dis- 
tributors and those published by the 


SOURCES OF 16mm. FILMS 
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producers. Your library can serve not 
only as a source but as a directory. 

A surprisingly large number of films 
are available. As many as 100 new 
16 mm, films are being released 
monthly in Canada and the United 
States. How many of these you can 
obtain depends on the enterprise of 
your film librarian. Libraries can only 
increase their stock gradually. Local 
demand will do much to set the pace. 

How much does it cost to use films? 
Some, made by governments for public 
education, or produced for advertising 
purposes, will be free. But libraries 
which have to cover the cost of buying 
films generally charge rental. There 
is no standard rate, but cost varies 
from about 25c to $1.00 a reel. Sound 
and colour films are more expensive. 

Hitherto a lot of time has been 
wasted because people have not known 
which of several local sources can sup- 
ply what they want. There is now a 
movement on foot to coordinate dis- 
tribution facilities. For example, a 
YMCA may keep a list of catalogues, 
or the local adult education service 
may act as a clearing house. In some 
cases the National Film Board 
Regional Library is coordinated with 
the Department of Education Library 
Elsewhere Community Councils are 
being set up and they will provide film 
information service. 


SYLVIA CAMPBELL 


PEACE BUILDERS 


Running time: 9 minutes. 16 mm. 
Sound. Black and white. Produced 
by the National Film Board. 

Peace Builders, just released for wide 

distribution in Canada, will find 

popularity because it is the topic of the 
day. The film covers the various con- 
ferences of the great allied leaders from 
the Atlantic Charter in 1941 to San 

Francisco. The Big Three are fol- 

lowed through their series of meetings: 

Casa Blanca, Teheran, Yalta—discus- 

sions which molded destinies. The 

significance of the Moscow Pact, 

Bretton Woods, UNRRA and Dumn- 

barton Oaks are touched on; and 

finally the discussions of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the World 

Trade Union Conference illustrate the 

efforts of labour to play its part in 

framing the peace. 

One is caught with an almost over- 
whelming sense of grief when, at the 
start, a picture is shown of Yalta, with 
Roosevelt seated between Churchill 
and Stalin, smiling but looking gaunt 
and ill as few of us had seen him. The 
film serves as a tacit reminder. 

Most of the scenes in Peace Builders 
are of the actual conferences, and this 
makes for repetition of material. The 
shooting is jiggly and grey, and makes 
one hope for improved techniques of 
photographing conferences in order 
that unstaged shots can be used with 





Film Libraries 





In 1945, 40 National Film Board libraries cover every part of Canada. 
The National Film Board maintains regional offices in the following 
centres, from which further information as to local film libraries, and the 
availability of films, may be obtained: 

1184 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, Que. 
86 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. 

205 McArthur Building, Winnipeg, Man. 

535 West Georgia Street, Vancouver, B.C. 











more telling effect. War scenes are 
included briefly, and with restraint. 
Shots of refugees and relief (a sub- 
ject too little with us in the well-to-do 
countries) find a natural place in the 
film. 

One would wish 


that producers 


might realize that the constant jangle | 


of background music mars a film of this 
type for many in the audience. 

Evaluating Peace Builders is depres- 
sing. One wonders why time and ex- 
pense is consumed in a production 
which barely scratches the surface. A 
commentary which covers the years 
1941 to 1945 in nine minutes says little 
about anything. It is like reading the 
headlines of a newspaper and nothing 
more, or recalling a list of dates in a 
history textbook. 

Peace Builders will be popular be- 
cause it deals with days of important 
policy-making in the last four years: 
policy-making which the man-on-the- 
street watched with apprehension or 
hope. But the “peace builders”, ac- 


cording to the film, are these important 
international figures, rather than the 


ordinary citizens who look on. Surely 
the problem for the future is to en- 
courage the ordinary citizen to share 
in the peace building rather than to 
watch from the sidelines. 

This film is deposited in libraries all 
across Canada. If you are not sure 
where to obtain it locally, write the 
National Film Board, Ottawa. 


Sytvr1a F. CAMPBELL. 


“T am not sure why I have been 
asked to introduce Mr. John Grierson 
to this audience, unless it is because 
we are both starveling Scotchmen who 
are trying to make this your Canada.” 


—G. V. Fercuson, 
at Winnipeg Conference. 
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The purpose of this little book is 
to pose and discuss certain important 
problems, such as board relationships 
and community planning, which con- 
front almost any executive of almost 
any social agency. It provides a 
sound philosophy of community re- 
lationships and a considered opinion 
of the ultimate aims of social work, 
as well as practical information con- 
cerning office routines and the mak- 
ing of budgets. Because it deals 
predominantly with the Canadian 
scene, this work will be of value to 
Canadian social work executives, 
staffs, and board members, and te 
teachers and students of social work 
throughout the Dominion. 


Price 80 cents postpaid. 
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READING ON THE PACIFIC WAR 


THE summer slack season and what- 
ever holidays you can get offer an 
opportunity to get around to that read- 
ing about the Far East that you have 
been promising yourself ever since the 
war emphasis turned exclusively to 
the defeat of Japan. Everyone recog- 
nizes that ignorance about the Pacific 
countries is all too prevalent in 
Canada and, in particular, too little is 
known about the political aspects of 
the struggle against Japanese imperial- 
ism. Newspaper emphasis is largely 
on the military goals, with little un- 
derstanding of, or concern for, the 
bearing that political measures have on 
military events themselves, as well as 
on final victory and the peace to 
follow. 

For example, the $64 question about 
Chinese unity and the attitude of the 
Kuomintang regime towards the Chi- 
nese Communists is not an abstract 
problem of deciding which side to back 
in a political argument. It is a serious 
military consideration which the Allied 
commanders have to keep in mind. 
Said Harrison Forman in a recent 
article in Liberty (May 19): “If we 
land on the China coast anywhere north 
of Shanghai, the Allied forces will be 
in contact with Chinese regulars taking 
orders not from Chungking but from 
Yenan—that news-blacked-out capital 
of the Chinese Communists.” 

This is the kind of fact for which 
no loose reliance on labels can be a 
substitute. But unfortunately too 
many Canadians have not got beyond 


the stage of shying away from “‘serious 
reading” about the Far East because 
they fear it is too great an effort. The 
good news for them is that a number 
of very easily read books have recently 
appeared to make the road a good deal 
smoother. 

This is particularly true in the case 
of China, hitherto shunned as a vast 
area peopled by wunpronounceable 
names who live in jaw-cracking cities 
along rivers which bear different 
names on every map you look at. You 
can get right down to a constructive 
acquaintance with elementary Chinese 
history in Owen and Eleanor Latti- 
more: The Making of Modern China, 
a brief and lightly written piece which 
you will want to supplement with A 
Short History of Chinese Civilization 
by Tsui Chi. 

Coming to the more immediate past, 
there is Edgar Snow’s classic Red Star 
Over China, now available in the 
Modern Library editions with a new 
preface and supplementary chapter. 
The outstanding book this year so far 
is Report from Red China, by Harrison 
Forman, one of the newspapermen who 
spent some months in the Yenan-con- 
trolled areas last summer and fall. 
There is also good recent material in 
Edgar Snow’s People On Our Side. 
From the Chungking point of view, Lin 
Yutang’s The Vigil of a Nation has 
been widely attacked as virtually 
straight Kuomintang propaganda. 

On the lighter side, Shark’s Fins 
and Millet, by Ilona Ralf Sues, has 


seldom a dull moment but you may 
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find some of her adventures stretching 
your credulity. It has good word 
pictures of minor political figures in 
China. 

Two very good source books have 
recently appeared, which you should 
not necessarily disregard just because 
they are so crammed with facts and 
documents. Try getting them out of 
the library and browsing through them, 
without ever intending to pore over 
every word. China’s Wartime Politics, 
by Lawrence K. Rosinger, consists 
mostly of the more important speeches 
and statements of various political 


ment, by Nym Wales, is the first book 
ever published on the subject and 
bound to remain a classic for a long 
time to come. You probably know 
Nym Wales as Edgar Snow’s wife. 
Many of the photos in Red Star Over 
China were taken by her and she is the 
author of Inside Red China, which con- 
tains a very comprehensive study of 
Chinese Communist personalities. 

Not so many lightly written books 
on Japan have appeared lately but for 
a general picture of the Pacific political 
scene with good chapters on Japan try 
Solution in Asia by Owen Lattimore, 


groups which have hitherto not been 
available except in hard-to-get books or 
magazines. The Chinese Labor Move- 


a slimmer volume than its name might 
imply. Incidentally, in a footnote he 
salutes E. Herbert Norman, our own 


NOTE ON PUBLISHERS 
CHINA 
A Short History of Chinese Civilization, by Tsui Chi) RYERSON PRESS, 
299 Queen Street West, Toronto. $3.75. 


The Making of Modern China, by Owen and Eleanor Lattimore. GEORGE 


McLEOD, 266 King Street West, Toronto. $3.25. 

Red Star Over China, by Edgar Snow. BLUE RIBBON BOOKS, 215 
Victoria Street, Toronto. $1.98 (out of print). 

Inside Red China, by Nym Wales. DOUBLEDAY DORAN & CO., 215 
Victoria Street, Toronto. $4.00 (out of print). 

Report from Red China, by Harrison Forman. CLARKE IRWIN & CO., 
480 University Avenue, Toronto. $3.75. 

China Looks Forward, by Dr. Sun Fo. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
215 Victoria Street, Toronto. $3.50. 

The Chinese Labor Movement, by Nym Wales. LONGMANS, GREEN 
& CO., 215 Victoria Street, Toronto. $3.50 (out of print). 

The Vigil of a Nation, by Lin Yutang. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
215 Victoria Street, Toronto. $3.50. 

Shark’s Fins and Millet, by Tllona Ralf Sues. MCLELLAND & STEWART, 
215 Victoria Street, Toronto. $1.98 (out of print). 

JAPAN 

Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State, by Herbert Norman. N.Y. Inter- 
national Secretariat, INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS. 

Japan: A Short Cultural History, by Sansom. RYERSON PRESS, 299 
Queen Street West, Toronto. $6.00. 

GENERAL 

People on Our Side, by Edgar Snow. AMBASSADOR BOOKS, 12 
Richmond Street East, Toronto. $4.50. 

Solution in Asia, by Lattimore. MCLELLAND & STEWART, 215 Victoria 
Street, Toronto. $2.50. 
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expert on Japan, as follows: “Widely 
read in Japanese sources, this young 
Canadian is already the most authori- 
tative contemporary analyst of Japan’s 
economy, society and government.” 
You'll probably agree when you have 
read Norman’s Japan’s Emergence as a 
Modern State, which is not really such 
hard going if you ignore the footnotes ! 
Seriously, it is easy to jump to errone- 
ous conclusions about Japan unless 
some spade work is done. Another 
classic for reference is Japan: A Short 
Cultural History, by G. B. Sansom. 


P Co 


REHABILITATION 


Discharged. A Commentary on Civil 
Re-establishment of Veterans in 
Canada, by Robert England. Mac- 
millan Co. of Canada. 1943. Pp. 
xviii : 460. 

WT demobilization and its attendant 

problems of rehabilitation not far off 

we may be thankful that saner counsel 
that that of “the belligerently minded 

‘win-the-war-first’ advocate” prevailed 

and that the government began to lay 

plans for this process in December, 

1939. Robert England, as a veteran 

of the Great War who successfully 

weathered the storm of the last post- 
war years and who has been intimately 
connected with the developing pro- 
gramme of re-establishment during the 
present war, is in a unique position 
to deal with this problem and the 
measures adopted to meet it. It is 
therefore most unfortunate that his 
study had to be written so hurriedly 
during “an interlude of active work 

on the policies described.” (p. xii) 

The book suffers from an overdose of 

the legislator’s vocabulary, and a too- 

detailed account of the technicalities 
of the machinery adopted. Part II of 
the book, “Machinery and Measures”, 
was bound to be superseded as admin- 
istration proceeded anyway, and its 
function as an “earnest of the Govern- 


ment’s plans” (p. x) might better have 
been left to other media of informa- 
tion. (Those who wish an up-to-date 
account of the various rehabilitation 
measures should see the “Postwar 
Planning Information” series of bul- 
letins issued by the Wartime Informa- 
tion Board.) Chapter XVII which 
deals with “Unfinished Business” has 
been largely out-dated by the an- 
nouncement of a demobilization policy, 
the provision for veterans’ insurance 
and the adoption of a scale of War 
Service Gratuities. 

The real value of the book lies in 
its discussion of the personal problem 
of re-entry to civilian life and the 
social problem of making producers 
out of soldiers. The personal aspect 
of rehabilitation is by its nature a 
harsh one. The truth of the matter is 
that the veteran must succeed in a 
competitive world or go under. Debt- 
ors have notoriously poor memories 
and a grateful democracy is no ex- 
ception. Patriotic housewives who 
eitertain the boys in uniform have no 
responsibility to the unemployed— 
veteran or otherwise. In the interests 
of the prevention of widespread dis- 
illusionment every veteran should un- 
derstand the “rules of the game.” Eng- 
land puts the matter succinctly: “It is 
essential that the discharged man 
should turn his face to the future . . 
it is well to realize that in ordinary 
life a man is judged by his skill, indus- 
try, integrity and co-operativeness, and 
the “cash-in” on war service may dis- 
appoint if it is expected to pay 
dividends in a preference for incom- 
petency.” (p. 148.) One cannot be re- 
habiliated by Act of Parliament; at 
best the process can be eased by gov- 
ernment aid and a co-operative local 
community (Ch. XVIII). 

England’s conclusion that in general 
the veteran’s lot after this war will be 
easier than in 1918 may be vitiated by 
the more difficult problems of recon- 





struction we now face. (See the 
pamphlet “Reconstruction” issued by 
the authority of Hon. C. D. Howe.) 
What have we today to take the place 
of the prosperity of the West in the 
1920’s? The tractability of the re- 
habilitation problem will depend in 
large measure on the state of prosper- 
ity or depression. Speaking of the 
last postwar depression, England re- 
marks that “even the gloomy science of 
economics had not the full statistical 
apparatus, data and technique to diag- 
nose quickly the symptoms and sug- 
gest a prognosis and a_ therapy.” 
(p.28) It might be wise to mention 
that economists are still unable to fore- 
see, prevent or cure depressions. 


J. H. Dates. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Infants Without Families, by Anna 
Freud and Dorothy Burlingham. 
Progress Publishing Company, To- 
ronto. $2.75. 


WARTIME conditions in England ren- 
dered many children temporarily home- 
less and necessitated the collection of 


these children into nurseries where 
they could be cared for by others than 
their own families. The effects of this 
life outside the family circle seemed 
worthy of study and evaluation, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that after the 
war many children may still be home- 
less. The material in this book is 
based on the work done in the Hamp- 
stead Nurseries and is the authors’ 
inalysis of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of residence life for infants 
and small children. 

In findings based on the observation 
of a large number of children, Freud 
and Burlingham conclude that the 
nfants in nurseries are at a disadvan- 
tage in the spheres of development 


where the emotional tie with their 
mother or family is the motivating 
force, as in speech development and 
habit training. On the other hand, 
nursery children are more advanced 
in those achievements which are inde- 
pendent of emotions such as feeding 
and muscular control. The authors 
have chosen these four aspects of 
development to illustrate the differ- 
ences under home and nursery care, 
and conclude that although the en- 
vironment will help the infant’s rate of 
progress, development will proceed 
essentially in the same pattern. 

They recognize, however, that resi- 
dential nurseries have very definite 
limitations where the child’s emotional 
life is concerned. The emotional needs 
of the child and the plans in these 
nurseries to give them adequate ex- 
pression are fully discussed. Both the 
successes and the failures are illus- 
trated with actual examples taken from 
the nursery and an attempt is made 
to plan more successful ways of over- 
coming the serious consequences of 
institutional life on the emotional 
development of the child. These com- 
parisons in development of the child 
in the institution and in the family 
are made in most of the important 
aspects of the child’s life. The observa- 
tions show where and how nursery 
residence may fail to help the child 
become a normal social being. 

The material given here forms an 
excellent study not of whether insti- 
tutional life is desirable or not, but 
oi how it can be best adapted to fulfil 
the needs of the infant in the absence 
of its family—that is to give it the 
security of a stable home and an 
opportunity of emotional development. 


A. STEELE. 








PAMPHLETS 


INSURANCE 


Life Insurance—A Canadian Hand- 
book. The Macmillan Company of 
Canada, Limited, Toronto. 1945. 
25c. 

Tuts little volume on life insurance 

(56 pages) is one that every person 

can afford and that every seller and 

buyer of life insurance ought to have 
handy. 

The book has a two-fold purpose. It 
is intended primarily to be useful as 
a short text or reference book for 
teachers and students in schools and 
colleges, but it is also designed to give 
policyholders and the public generally 
a clearer understanding of life insur- 
ance. 

Early chapters describe how life in- 
surance was developed to meet society’s 
need for individual and family security 
and explain in general terms the opera- 
tion of the insurance plan. In the 
course of developing this theme atten- 
tion is directed to insurance matters 
most frequently misunderstood by the 
public. 

The book is divided into sections 
dealing with the social aspects of life 
insurance ; how life insurance operates ; 
buying life insurance. The concluding 
section gives pointers for policyholders. 

The text is written in popular style 
and explains clearly in non-technical 
terms the facts about life insurance that 
everybody should want to know. There 
are many excellent illustrations. 


D.G.M. 


So You Can’t Have Health, by Dyson 
Carter. Toronto, Progress Books 
1945. 96 pp. 25 cents. 

Tuts pamphlet is not, as you might 
expect, a discussion of general rules 
for good health. It is, rather, the case 
against monopoly practises in drugs, 
with a side-glance at the niggardly 
public support of medical research, and 
the conservatism of a small minority 
of the medical profession. Mr. Carter 
builds his case principally upon the 
exposure in the American courts of the 
international cartel which controls 
vitamin production. Much interesting 
information about vitamins is included, 
as well as provocative material about 
cancer, “polio” and arthritis. 

This booklet is important, 
though occasionally Mr. Carter's 
sense of the dramatic carries him 
away. This makes entertaining read- 
ing, but the pictures are sometimes 
too sharply black-and-white to be quite 
convincing. 

Progress Books is to be congratu- 
lated on the cheapness with which it 
produces these substantial pamphlets. 
Newsprint may not be very easy on 
aesthetic sensibilities, but it places 
pamphlets within the reach of every 
purse—not to mention its regard for 
wartime paper shortage. 


J. H. M. 
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FULL EMPLOYMENT 
Continued from page 22) 


ng. have been transferred to 
‘entres. These and other factors 
ade the rural-urban migratior 
ntinuing process. 
can the agricultural industry 
issist in maintaining “full em- 
ent” The following are sug- 
ms of action that need to be fitted 
in overall employment and pro 
n programme: 

The building of new farm houses 
and improvement of old ones. 
(he improvement of farm buildings. 
rhe replacement of obsolete farm 

equipment. 

oil improvement prograinme— 

drainage, irrigation, convunity 

pastures and reforestation. 
The improvement of live stock. 

is obvious that the attainment of 
goal of “full employment” can ot 
ichieved by legislation alone, nor 


i single device or plan. The “White 
" recognizes this difficulty and 
that the achievement of a high 


+ 


f employment and income “will 
ire the effective working of a num- 
of compatible policies, all directed 
he same end... It must be an 
of national endeavour The 
co-operation of all governments 
groups in the country will be essen- 


” 
» success . 





Canada Must 
Choose 


A series of outspoken and chal- 
lenging papers, dealing with 
Canada’s immediate problems. 


MUST CANADA SPLIT? 
By C. E. Silcox. “It is a pamphlet 
of unusual interest in the light of 
recent political developments.” — 
Halifax Chronicle. 25 cents. 


BABY BONUSES: 
DOLLARS OR SENSE? 
By Charlotte Whitton. “A chal- 
lenge to Canadians to demand 
further consideration of the legis- 
lation before July 1 of this year.” 
The Evening Telegram, Toronto, 

25 cents. 


THE REVENGE OF THE 
CRADLES 

By C. E. Silcox. An able criticism 

of the Family Allowances Act, by 

an author who does not believe in 

these allowances. 25 cents. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
IN CANADA 

By Margaret Gould. Just off the 

press. A well-reasoned argument in 

favour of family allowances. 25 


cents 
CIVVY STREET 

By O. T. G. Williamson. Just off 
the press. A discussion of what 
Canada can do—employment, educa- 
tion, vocational training, etc. — for 
veterans of the present war. 25 
cents 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 











By Popular 
Choice 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT will retain its present name! 


Yes, it’s a surprise to us, too. Three months ago, 
when we announced a contest for a new name, we were 
under the impression that our present title had outlived 
its usefulness. Immediately an outcry arose, which sim- 
mered down to two schools of thought: (a) FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT is a good name — apt and inviting: and (b) 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT is not such a good name but 
people know the magazine under this masthead and value 
it highly. so why confuse everyone by changing? The 
final test came when a ballot was taken at the Winnipeg 
Conference, to see how opinion stood among the 120 
adult educationists there present. The vote was over- 
whelmingly in favour of retaining FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 
We bow to popular opinion. 


We hasten to assure you that our contest was held 
in good faith. 48 names were submitted to the Editorial 
Board. From them we have selected the one which 
seemed in our opinion the best. Even though we shall 
not be changing to it at present, the award of $10.00 
goes to Dr. C. H. Stearn of Hamilton for submitting 
the name TOMORROW. The Editorial Board was de- 
lighted at the wide response. We take it as an indication 
that you, our readers, have a deep interest in FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT, and a feeling of responsibility for its con- 
tinued success. 
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